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Van Raalte’s Flex-Fit...the most 
. perfect-fitting nylons you’ve ever worn! 


Flex-Fit gives you precision fit all over due to fashioning 

or shaping from top to toe. Its even tension on either 

side of the seams gives you never-twist heels and seams. 
And you enjoy a prettier look in back because fashioning 
marks are invisible! This revolutionary construction comes 

in your favorite Van Raalte style at the same 1.35 to 1.95. 


Thalhimers Stockings, Metropolitan Main Floor. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 


LIGHT CONTROL DRAPERIES 


FOR SCHOOLS e AUDITORIUMS e 





HOSPITALS « OFFICES « CHURCHES 


This classroom is even more inviting because of the 
beauty added by the LUXOUT draperies. When it’s 
movie time, the LUXOUT draperies are quickly and 
easily drawn to darken the room, 


These outstanding draperies are made of famous 
DUR-O-LITE plastic fabric. They come in an array 
of lovely translucent colors and a variety of patterns 
for the opaque models. Fabricated by the THERMO- 
SEAL PROCESS, you are assured of smoothness, 
lasting durability and many years of good service. 


LUXOUT offers you soft light—light without glare 
or complete darkness. Made in 3 standard models, 
they can also be ‘custom tailored’ to suit your in- 
dividual taste and needs. Why not find out how 





In her modern classroom this teacher has a LUXOUT can best serve you call or write 
perfect projection room. The large window . 
areas offer no problems because LUXOUT today! 


means complete darkness. 








Manufacturers & Distributors 
of 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
T:lephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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Patented 


V-DOUBLE ROLLER SHADE 




















Write today for full details and prices! 


THERE IS A REAL DIFFERENCE! 


ASK OUR SALESMAN TO DEMONSTRATE DRAPER De. 
MOUNTABLE V-DOUBLE AND PAKFOLD SHADES. FIND OUT 
WHY WE ARE ABLE TO SAY ... AND PROVE .. . DRAPER 
SHADES ARE: ALL-WAYS A SHADE BETTER! 





Draper V-DOUBLE roller shades give you two-way control of daylight—one shade to 
pull up and another to pull down, as needed. The rigid V-shield eliminates all light 
gaps between the shades—does not rub and wear on the surface of the shade cloth. 


V-DOUBLE shade fixtures permit either demountable or permanent installation t 
metal or wood sash windows. Special projection fixtures provide proper shade suppor 
to clear sash latching devices and also protect shade from soil through window contac: 


V-DOUBLE shades are made from Tan or White DRATEX, the long wearing, vz 
dyed fabric that is easily and safely washable. 


The Draper Portable Pakfold can take it—easy 
to transport from room to room where needed. 
To apply this darkening shade or remove it, 





simply lift its supporting pulley from the pulley 
bracket, by use of the Draper Pulley Fork. No 
screws to remove—no ladder to climb. 








Pakfolds are practical in all sizes. For large 
windows of unusual width or length Pakfolds 





are made with two sets of pulleys and cords. 


Protected by Paten 


Shades are mounte( 
to a heavy-gauge sted 
shield. This shield 
may be attacheé 
either th ough 
back into the wall « 
through the top im 
the ceiling. 


Offset brackets gi 
each shade an overlal 
of 6” on the adjacet! 
shade to prote 
against light aps. 





The X-L Unit is popular and practical for wide window areas. Absolutely no limit in width—several X-L’s exceeding 70 feet wide have bee! 
installed. This unit consists of 3 or more overlapping shades attached to a sturdy heavy gauge steel angle shield by special offset brackets givit 
each shade an overlap of 6” on each adjacent shade to prevent light gaps. Ask our salesmen for complete information and prices. 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


P.O. BOX 863, ROANOKE, VA. 
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Our Cover 


E. C. GLASS HIGH SCHOOL—pride of 
Lynchburg—is the realization of a long 
felt need for an educational, recreational, 
and cultural center for the community, It 
is a good example of planning the school 
for the program. (See article on page 13). 

Stretching over 57 acres of land, E, C. 
Glass High School includes 88 teaching 
stations with 77 classrooms. This modern 
and well planned school building designed 
for 1800 students has a gymnasium cap- 
able of seating thirty-four hundred spec- 
tators for athletic events. A feature of the 
plant is its auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 2116 and a full professional 
stage that can handle all types of produc- 
tions. Two cafeterias seat 400 each. 

The grounds include a football field, 
with running track, three basket ball 
courts, two soft ball fields, one baseball 
diamond, three volley ball courts, and 
twelve tennis courts. The grounds will be 
used for the city recreation program 
during the summer 

First occupied in September 1953, the 
new E. C. Glass High School was dedi- 
cated last October 2-3-4 to the finest tra- 
ditions of the city, the enjoyment of its 
citizens, and to the service and enrich- 
ment of the young people of Lynchburg. 
The complete cost of this school-city 
project, including land, arcitect’s fees, and 
equipment, is $4,514,736.88. 

[his comprehensive high school, offer- 
ing academic work, industrial arts, voca- 
tional shops, homemaking, and business 
education, is manned by 85 teachers and 
+ staff members, headed by L. H. McCue, 
Jr, principal, who is also president of 
the VEA Department of Secondary School 
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From The Jop File 


Note: Dr. Kim and Mr. Yoo worked 
with Dr. Vester Mulholland last year 
in their native Korea. This year they 
have come to our country for special 
work. We share their reactions on Dr. 
Mulholland’s article, “Cooperative At- 
tack on Korean Educational Problems’, 
which appeared in the October, 1953 
issue of the Journal. Dr. Mulholland 
says “That Koreans who have seen it 
are absolutely thrilled that an American 
educational magazine would pay so 
much attention to them and their 
problems.” 


The copy of the October issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education has been 
received by me. It is my real pleasure 
to read such a wonderful educational 
journal. And it is hard for me to find 
an adequate word to express apprecia- 
tion for your warm hearted interest in 
educational problems in Korea. It is 
quite an encouraging reality for me 
who assisted Dr. Mulholland that 
through his article many educators in 
Virginia have a better appreciation of 
Korea and this should be a great en- 
couragement to all Korean educators. 
Such an effort you are making today 
will be likely the only way to bring the 
better understanding among nations 
and through this we can bring the 
peace on earth into the reality and it is 
my personal conviction that educators 
are the first ones who know this urgent 
need and practical approach than any- 
one else. The great but ever toughest 
challenge by all educators of the na- 
tions will initiate the atmosphere of 
better cooperation and better brighter 
future. 

It is also my personal pleasure to 


think of the work Dr. Mulholland has 
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done for Korean education and through 
him a thousand of Korean educators 
will remember the great help and en- 
uine good-will of American teachers 
and educators. 

Matthew C. C. Kim, M.D. 

The Community Hospital of the 

Northern Valley 

Englewood, New Jersey 


I have received your letter and the 
Journal which I have read with the 
deepest appreciation. I sincerely thank 
you for your kindness given to this 
foreign student. 

I have better appreciation of the 
American teachers’ activities after 
reading articles concerning your annual 
convention, Your teachers really make 
a great effort to improve teaching and 
I’m very happy that Dr. 
Mulholland introduced the true picture 
of Korean Education to your educators. 
His enthusiasm and sincerity to better 
our schools enabled him to observe and 
comment on our education with great 
exactness and truth. 

It is really encouraging to hear such 
a word of understanding Korean situa- 
tion from the American people. You 
said “only through understanding and 
appreciating each other, can we have 
Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward All 
Men”’, which, I believe, is the founda- 
tion of our liberal education if we are 
to realize the happy one world. Korea 
is going to be rebuilt as a democratic 
and free nation under the guidance and 
leadership of your educators like Dr. 
Mulholland, as education is the basis 
of improvement and construction. Ko- 
rean teachers are so very fond of new 
principles of teaching which the Amer- 
ican Education Mission introduced to 
them. Therefore I truly hope that your 
educators continue to go to our coun- 
try to help our educators. The work of 
Dr. Mulholland his group are doing in 
Korea will is sure to be admired and 
respected by our historians throughout 
the history. 

Hyung Jin Yoo 

Dept. of Psychology 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


learning. 


I have been following your research 
bulletins and the articles in the 
Journal concerning teachers’ salaries 
with great interest. This is certairly 
a real service to all school people in 
Virginia. 

Lewis O. Turner 
Dillwyn 
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Contest for Teachers 


“Why I Teach”, a contest for 
teachers, to encourage good teachers 
to remain in the teaching profession, 
and eligible young people to enter it, 
is again sponsored by the American 
Legion Auxiliary. The contest opened 
November 1, 1953, and closes at mid- 
night May 1, 1954. 

The contest, which was held last 
year, is continued as part of the na- 
tional security program of the Aux- 
iliary. Contestants must have com- 
pleted five years of teaching by June 
1, 1954, and each entry must be ac- 
companied by a signed statement of 
release, giving the American Legion 
Auxiliary permission to use the entry. 

The subject of this year’s contest is, 
“The purposes and goals of a teacher 
in a free America.” The form of the 
essay must be an open letter to a high 
school graduate, and the entry may not 
exceed 300 words, nor be less than 100. 

Divisional and National awards will 
consist of U.S. savings bonds. 

All State entries should be sent to 
Mrs. J. A. Wilson, Box 849, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Committee for Vir- 
ginia, by midnight of May 1, 1954. 


Summer Classes at Madison 


Classes in seventeen fields cover- 
ing a wide range of academic and 
professional courses will be given at 
Madison College during the summer 
session beginning June 14 and closing 
August 6. 

Summer classes offered include art, 
biology, business education, chemis- 
try, English, health and physical ed- 


ucation, home economics, library 
science, mathematics, music philoso- 
phy, physics, physical science, psy- 


chology, social science, and history. 
Special emphasis will be given to the 
preparation of public school librar- 


veral short term courses will be 
given, and a special summer program 
for liberal arts graduates who wish to 
prepare for teaching in elementary 
schools has been arranged. Credit 
earned in the Madison summer ses- 
sion graduate courses may count 
toward the Master of Education de- 
gree offered by the University of 
Vir ginia. 

x full details, write Dr. Percy 
H. Warren, Dean of the Summer Ses- 
si0?, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Vi: zinia. 
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RAILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, TOO 





Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That’s just the signal to 
Uncle Sam’s Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 





wf ee tea sate 

Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 








At stations where the train doesn't stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 





Railroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than Yeth of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 


No matter when or where your letter is going 
—to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
— and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 11. 








Now you can get — 


The Maemillan English Series | 


Grades 2 through 8 
By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK and a staff of experienced co-authors 








Here is a new English Series that helps you do a COMPLETE job 
of teaching ALL the children ALL the language skills... 









e Now you can be sure of COMPLETE coverage of skills 


The 4 basic skillKREADING, WRITING, TALKING, LISTENING—and 
their auxiliary skills—spelling, grammar, punctuation, word usage, pronunci- 
ation, diction, and handwriting — are ALL developed fully and continuously 
in an integrated program of language experience, knowledge, and practice. 





e Now you can have the unique alternate system for COMPLETE 
flexibility in meeting group needs 


Whether the need is for a formal, a functional, or a middle-of-the-road 
approach the alternate system has the answer. In each book in the Series 
chapters stressing language principles alternate with those stressing language 
experiences. Thus whatever the need, the alternate system offers a complete, 
meaningful language program. 





e Now you can have a COMPLETE package of useful 
teaching features 


BUILT-IN lesson plans are only one of the many useful teaching features 
of these books. The authors of THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES, 
with their ermine a. record of classroom experience, have met just about 
every classroom problem that faces today’s teacher of English. 





THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
the core of your English language program 


See these books soon! Write to 


The Macmillan Company ee Seat ve 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y Maiden Lane, Ashland, Va. 
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TRAIL WAYS. newest, smoothest 
THRU-LINERS 


Whether you’re bound for romantic places ... or wide 
open spaces... your new Trailways Airide Thru-Liner 
will travel you faster, smoother, more relaxed than ever 
before. 


New, mammoth windows bring friendly cities, mountains, and forests into intimate view. And no 
matter what the temperature is outside . . . you’re enjoying the finest controlled air-conditioning on the inside 
... and the congenial, informal atmosphere that is the mark of Trailways travel everywhere. 

















So, come aboard this summer. . . your seat is waiting on a Trailways Airide Thru-Liner . . . bound for 
exciting adventure across this great America! 


Ask your friendly Trailways Agent about the convenience and economy of charter service for your groups ...and the 
thrifty package express service. 
















SEND NOW FOR INFORMATION 
ON PLEASURE PLANNED TOURS 
TO AMERICA’S VACATION AREAS 











TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST- 34, 108 N. State St,, Chicago, tl | 


| am interested in a | 
0 Trip #0) Expense Paid Tour | 


(check one) 






FROM ponciatioonianl 


: TRAIL WeE Ea 
















STREET ADDRESS__.__>____ 0 ne 
CITY. eee EE 
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EDUCATION 
COURSES 


Development of Education in the 
United States 

Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Education 

Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Education 

Introduction to Educational 
Psychology 

Educational Psychology: Survey 
of Recent Developments 

Advanced Workshop in Early 
Childhood Education 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Language Arts 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Social Studies 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Arithmetic 

Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Science 

Selection and Use of Resource 
Units in Classroom Instruction 

Observation and Analysis of 
Instruction 

Elementary School Administra- 
“tion and Supervision 

Recent Developments in Second- 
ary School Teaching 

Secondary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision 

Workshop in Teaching Geome- 
try in the Secondary School 

Guidance: Techniques of 
Counseling 

Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 

Education in Human Relations 

Public Relations in Education 

Child Psychiatry in Education 

Classroom Behavior of Chil- 
dren: Evaluation and Man- 
agement 

Psychology of Reading and 
Remedial Techniques 

Introductory Seminar in Educa- 
tion 


SOME COURSES IN OTHER 
FIELDS OF INTEREST 
TO TEACHERS 


Group Dynamics 

American Literature since the 
Civil War 

Contemporary American and 
European Drama 

English Novel of the 19th 
Century 

Economic and Political Geo- 
graphy of the Far East 

Foreign Relations of the United 
States 

History and Appreciation of 
Music 

History of Modern Philosophy 

Logic 

Contemporary World Politics 

Abnormal Psychology 

The Family in Modern Society 








JOHNS HOPKINS 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 28-AUGUST 6 


EXCITING in concept . . . valuable in content . . . practical in application 
... Johns Hopkins offers 26 courses in Education, plus opportunities for observa- 
tion in the Demonstration School . . . all located on the University’s beautiful 
100-acre wooded campus, in Baltimore’s finest residential section. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education and the various subject-matter 
fields are open to teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who wish 
to study for a bachelor’s or master’s degree, or for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Education, or who want to improve their professional stature. 


Small, co-educational classes give the benefit of close personal contact with a 
faculty of outstanding ability and national reputation. Visiting professors from 
16 other institutions will join the Summer Session faculty. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION. This degree is awarded to 
those who complete the equivalent of one full year of study (30 points of credit) 
in this University within five years. The study may be pursued on a part-time 
basis during the academic year or during summers only or both. Approximately 
half the program is prescribed and the remainder consists of electives in Education 
or in Arts and Sciences. A’departmental comprehensive examination is given, 
but neither a thesis nor a study of foreign language is required. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION. The 
certificate represents one full year of study (30 points of credit) beyond the 
master’s degree. The work may be taken in the regular session only or during 
summers only or both. Half the program is prescribed and the rest is devoted 
to the area of specialization best suited to the student’s needs and interests. Much 
flexibility in the selection of courses is permitted. There are no requirments 
regarding a thesis, a comprehensive examination, or the study of foreign language. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE CATALOGUE TO: Director of the Summer 
Session, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


REGISTRATION DATES: APRIL 1 TO JUNE 26 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Now you can have your own FREE copy of this 


wonderful aid for all 
elementary teachers 


—and it's yours for the asking 
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WHAT IT IS: A tested and approved program that 
represents a new trend in the teaching of reading. In 
format, it is a loose-leaf booklet, almost 12 by 9 inches 
in size; its 54 pages are divided into 6 sections separated 
by heavy index tabs of different colors. Each section 
contains a series of charts which correlate your basic 
readers with 315 available supplementary “reading-for- 
fun books” according to these broad interest areas: 
_ Animals, American Heritage, Boys and Girls at Work 
» and Play, Fancy and Make Believe, Science and Nature 
» Study, and World Neighbors. It will be kept up-to-date 
through chart revisions and additions that will also be 
sent to you free. 


WHAT IT DOES: It links, in a sensible and practical 
way, the basic readers now being used in your own 
classroom with the correctly graded supplementary 
books the child wants to read, enjoys reading, and 
ought to read. It does this by means of a series of in- 
genious charts, prepared by experts, which analyze the 
interest themes of more than 300 recommended books- 
in-print published by 47 of America’s leading pub- 
lishers. The charts show how these books integrate, by 
subject and grade, with the readers you already have. 


HOW TO GET A COPY: Just fill out the coupon 
below and mail it. A set of Curriculum Correlation 
Charts will be sent to you at once. These charts cost 
thousands of dollars to prepare, and have proven in- 
valuable to teachers of reading. Now, for the first time, 
they are being offered free. Send for your copy today. 






































USE THIS COUPON. MAIL IT TODAY 


FP SO ne ae eas ae aa en es ea ee eas ae 


E. M. Hale and Company, Dept. 3S 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


CorrevaTion Cuarts. I understand there is no obligation on 
my part, and that you will keep them up-to-date through 


| Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of your CurnricuLuM 
i new revised pages as they become available. 


47 American publishers 0 EE SFE ene ST ee ee TN 
cooperate to bring the miracle of 
CapmMus Books to schools and 
libraries: the best books in better NE eliidiestnclndiadhicielscetiatialshataastebncarctevinaneiteprséeseysehcapiccimananenane 
editions at lower cost! Ask 
for the 1954 Catalog. 
EES TLS Zone........ ft a 
OD sseisicitindeladictiecinidninensivitivitdbinicinvccetene’ II aiioveiecticzintnincee 


| (C) Send me the 1954 catalog of Cadmus Books. 
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| FOR A SAFER PLAYGROUND 
| __ SPECIFY AND BUY 


EQUIPMENT BY RECREATION 
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No. 387 Climbing Gym—safest fun for 
25 children. Height 8’ diameter 7'4”. 
j Complete $139.00 


et ete ented ee 





No. 458FS Backstop Complete $64.50 
No. 458EF Backstop, with 5’ extension of bank 


Complete $134.00 








LJ 











No. 26 Flag Pole, 26 ft. 
above ground—less flag. 











$27.50 
No. 40 Flag Pole, 40 ft. No. 1012Z Slide, galvanized bedway, 12’ long. 
above ground—less flag. $110.00 
$66.00 
Nylon US Flag 4x6’ No. 1012ZS Slide, stainless steel bedway, No, 5006-16 Bike Rack, 16° long, capacity 32, 
$18.80 or 5x8’ $27.30 12’ long $134.00 Complete $83.50 
Your Order Will Be Shipped Promptly — Prices Are FOB Anderson, Ind. 
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Editorials 


Statement and Replies 


N WEDNESDAY, March 3, when the House of 

Delegates was debating whether $2,000,000 of 
the Byrd money should be added to the Budget Bill 
for teachers’ salaries, H. H. Adams, of Northampton 
County, Chairman of the powerful House Appro- 
priations Committee had this to say: 

‘The school teachers are getting along pretty 
good . . . I believe most of the school teachers 
feel satisfied—if we'd just let them alone and stop 
exciting them, they'd be all right... .”’ 

On March 8, the following letter to the editor ap- 
peared in the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

“The members of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation in Northampton County, in an emer- 
gency meeting, agreed unanimously to the fol- 
lowing statement and have signed it. It is ad- 
dressed to the Hon. H. H. Adams: 

“You are quoted in the Times-Dispatch of 
March 4, 1954 as having said “The time has come 
to be thinking of reducing salaries instead of in- 
creasing them.’ You are quoted further, “The 
schoo] teachers are getting along pretty good, I 
believe most of the teachers feel satisfied. If we 
just let them alone and stop exciting them they 
would be all right.’ 

“Since you represent Northampton County 
in the Legislature and since we are your consti- 
tuents, we feel we have an obligation to let you 
and the public know that you do not represent our 
views on this matter. 

“We favor salaries comparable to those re- 
ceived by teachers elsewhere. The national aver- 
age is in excess of $3,500. The average for Vir- 
ginia is $2,901. The scale for Northampton is 
$2,000 to $2,900. A teacher who has served 30 
years in Northampton still receives $2,900 as a 
maximum. 

“We like your stand on economy, but we dis- 
agree with you as to what constitutes economy in 
government. When the time comes for retrench- 
ment, let all employees stand shoulder to shoulder 
and accept reductions. Before this time comes, 
however, we should not overlook the fact that 
Virginia, on a per capita basis, is the wealthiest 
Southern State. 

‘‘ ‘Because of Virginia’s salary scale, many Vir- 
ginians trained in Virginia colleges at Virginia's 
expense go to other states as teachers. This tends 
to weaken our instructional program. In doing 
sur job as teachers we are entitled to the proper 
tools to do a good job. We cherish for our chil- 
dren good teachers. To deny the teachers of our 
children a salary in line with that paid by the 
rest of the nation denies the children in the long 
run good schools. We cannot be strong as a 
lemocratic nation if our schools are weak. States- 
men have fought for this principle since and be- 
fore Jefferson. The fact is too obvious to be de- 
bated. 
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by Robert F. Williams 


“We do not overlook the great strides made by 
Virginia in recent years in the appropriations made 
for education. The fact remains, however, that 
Virginia still ranks in the lowest fourth of the 
states in expenditures for education. It is axio- 
matic that we pay for what we get. 

“If Virginia wants good schools, Virginia 
will have to pay for them. With benefits go 
responsibilities. 

“ “We are sending a copy of this letter to the 
Governor, to Mr. Norris of the Senate Finance 
Committee; Mr. Etheridge, of the Senate; to 
Norfolk and Richmond papers, to the Eastern 
Shore papers, and the the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

‘‘ “Please feel free to consult with us individual- 
ly or collectively when we may be of service, or 
when we may supply facts concerning our work. 
With best wishes 
We are sincerely, 


NORTHAMPTON EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 


John P. McDermott, President 
By Ruth Ames, Secretary’ ”’ 


Another Reply: 


“Mr. H. H. Adams, Chairman 
House Appropriations Committee 
General Assembly 

Richmond, Virginia 


‘Dear Mr. Adams: 


‘IT was very much surprised at the attitude dis- 
played in your statement which was reported by 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch on March 4, 1954, 
concerning the teacher situation. I disagree with 
you that teachers are ‘getting along pretty good.’ 
It is not conceivable to think that teachers are 
getting along in a satisfactory manner when sal- 
aries remain as low as they are at present. 

“If members of this committee could occupy the 
position of the Division Superintendent when he is 
faced with the problem of securing teachers for 
his division they would readily recognize the dif- 
ficulties which are encountered concerning salaries. 
Virginia is an island of low salaries surrounded by 
a sea of sales tax areas where higher salaries are 
paid. It is a little discouraging to a Superinten- 
dent when he goes to a State Teachers College 
which is supported to a great extent by money 
paid by Virginia taxpayers to find that the 
teacher he had hoped to employ had been employed 
by a neighboring State at a higher salary. This 
year it is especially bad when the superintendents 
from the neighboring states are permitted to come 
to our State Colleges and employ our teachers 
while the General Assembly is making up its mind 
concerning matters upon which the local budget 
is dependent. 

“IT agree with you in your statement that ‘the 
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time has come to be thinking.’ It is high time that 
teachers who are entrusted with the most precious 
possessions which we have be given a salary com- 
mensurate with the services which they render. 
Sincerely yours, 
Roscoe V. Buckland 
Division Superintendent 
Highland County”’ 


Mr. Adams’ Reply 
Richmond, Virginia 
March 8, 1954 

Mr. John P. McDermott, Jr. 

Miss Ruth Ames, Sect. 

Northampton Education Association, 

Eastville, Virginia 

Dear Mr. McDermott and Miss Ames: 


Your telegram of March 5th received. 

While it is true that I made the statement—*** 
‘the time has come to be thinking of reducing salaries 
rather than increasing them’’ on the floor of the 
House in submitting the Budget Bill on March 3rd, 
it is untrue that I made reference to schoo! teachers’ 
salaries in this statement. 

The fact is that when the statement was made, I 
was discussing Item 495 of the Bill, relative to the 
reduction of appropriation of $1,000,000 per year 
for adjustment of base rates of pay of state employees. 
Since this part of my speech was read from a pre- 
pared text, I am glad to quote for your information 
exactly what I said, viz: 

“Our recommendation calls for a reduction in 
the amount recommended in the Battle budget for 
adjusting base rates of pay of State employees. 
This was agreed to for the reason that the time has 
come to be thinking of reducing salaries rather 
than increasing them. Delegate Sydnor, one of 
our members, has spent a great deal of time on the 
subject of salaries, and has come up with some 
startling figures. It is interesting to note that 
in 1947 the number of State employees (exclusive 
of institutions of higher learning) were 21,403 
and in 1954 (over a period of 6 years) the num- 
ber had increased to 25,122, an increase of 3,629. 
It is also interesting to note that of this increase 
1,935 were allotted to the hospitals and institu- 
tions.” 

The second statement referred to: ‘““That school 
teachers are getting along pretty good. I believe most 
of the teachers feel satisfied—if we would just let 
them alone and stop exciting them they would be 
all right.’’ Since this statement was made in debate, 
as I recall it, the quotation by the press was approxi- 
mately correct, at least that was the idea I meant to 
convey to the House with respect to the ‘Booth 
Amendment’, which sought to appropriate $6,945,- 
950 over and above the amount recommended in the 
Budget Bill, included in which was $2,000,000 to 
the State Board of Education for providing a min- 
imum educational program. 

It is a custom of long standing for the Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee to defend the bill 
on the floor of the House against all amendments, 
the effect of which would be to materially increase or 
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decrease the recommended appropriations. The 
“Booth Amendment’’, therefore, was no exception 
to the rule. It thereupon became and was my duty 
to defend the bill against it, which | did to the best 
of my ability. I would have been derelict in my 
duty had I failed to do otherwise. 

It is quite disheartening to some of us who labor 
long and conscientiously to raise the standards of 
our public schools and teacher salaries, to learn that 
these efforts are not valued, respected or appreciated, 
but instead, those who have little responsibility for 
our fiscal affairs are heartened to tear down hap- 
hazardly what we are endeavoring to build in an or- 
derly way. 

I have spent as much or more time in working for 
our school teachers in our State Legislature than any 
other man who is a member of it today. My tenure 
as a member of the Appropriations Committee has 
lasted for over a period of twenty years. At the 
present session, the work has been enlarged so that 
I have been forced to work week-ends (night and 
day) in order to present a balanced and equitable 
State budget, and this to the detriment of my personal 
affairs, having been privileged to return to my of- 
fice but once during the Session. 

You may be interested to learn that the Budget, 
as passed by the House on March 3rd, calls for over 
$17,000,000 new money for the operation and 
maintenance of our public schools. On Governor 
Stanley's recommendation, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was forced to look for additional funds for 
our teachers, without a raise in taxes, and I am 
proud that I was privileged to have a part in locating 
the necessary funds, even though it meant the re- 
fusal of many other worthy requests. He requested 
$2,117,000 but we were finally able to raise the 
amount to $2,672,000. Accomplishing this, you 
may imagine how the Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee felt when he was confronted on 
the floor of the House with an amendment which in- 
directly at least sought to discredit the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. 

I am sure you will also be interested to learn that 
when I became a member of the Appropriations 
Committee in 1934, the public schools appropria- 
tion was $15,720,850, and that the current budget 
calls for an outlay for the same purpose of over 
$110,000;000, an increase of about $95,000,000 
during the twenty year period. 

As I stated on the floor of the House in debating 
the Budget Bill on March 3rd, I am 100% behind 
our public schools and its teachers and expect to con- 
tinue my efforts in that behalf. My record, I think 
is ample proof of the sincerity of this statement. 

I am sending copies of this letter to His Excellency, 
Governor Stanley, to Senators Norris and Etheridge, 
to the Norfolk and Richmond Papers, to the Eastern 
Shore Papers, and to the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Thanking you for your interest and assuring you 
of my continued cooperation, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Howard H. Adams 


HHA-n H. H. Adams 
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by GEORGE W. HOLMES, III 
Director of Educational Planning 
Roanoke City Schools, Virginia 


Plan the School for the Program 





A stock plan school may be structurally sound, but it is unlikely 
to be an outstanding educational tool. 


| Bight literature has placed 
much emphasis on educational 
planning’s influence on the devel- 
opment of a master plan for school 
plant facilities. Less direct empha- 
sis has been placed upon the ways 
in which educational planning af- 
fects the actual planning of a spe- 
cific school building. Since the in- 
dividual school building is one of 
the ‘‘wheels within the wheel’’ of 
any master plan for school plant 
facilities, the school building should 
be the outgrowth of the same kind 
of thinking from which the master 
plan evolved. 

The first step in any type of ed- 
ucational planning is the defining 
of the purpose of the educational 
system of a given community. Up 
to the point of promoting literacy, 
educational objectives are decidedly 
similar throughout the nation. Be- 
yond that point various commmni- 
ties strive for educational goals 
which differ in many ways. 

Does your community emphasize 
preparation for college? prepara- 
tion for a vocation? preparation for 
citizenship? the mental and phys- 
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ical growth and development of 
individuals? Perhaps one or all of 
these things are emphasized in ad- 
dition to many other worthy goals. 
Perhaps your community is con- 
vinced that the school system is 
one of the major instruments 
through which the entire commu- 
nity is lifted to higher levels of ac- 
tion and higher planes of living. 

Each community must set its 
own objectives according to exist- 
ing needs. As new needs develop, 
new objectives come into being. 
Education cannot be static in a 
developing civilization. 

Once the purpose of education is 
defined, it is logical that a program 
be developed for carrying out that 
purpose. Here then is the ‘“‘meat”’ 
of educational planning and school 
plant planning. A community 
cannot possibly know what is need- 
ed in the way of school plant fa- 
cilities until it knows what kind 
of educational program is needed. 
Mere shelter from the weather is 
one thing. The housing of an ed- 
ucational program calls for many 
things in addition to shelter. 

There are many ways to “plan”’ 
a school building. The selection of 
a stock plan might be called plan- 
ning. The procedure of calling in 


an architect and commissioning 
him to draw up plans and specifica- 
tions for a building of X number 
rooms has been referred to as plan- 
ning. 

These and similar procedures 
usually result in something which 
is accepted as a school building. 
There is little reason why such a 
building should not be structurally 
sound. More than likely it would 
protect children and teachers from 
the weather. With luck it might 
even provide for all physical com- 
forts. It is even possible that such 
a building might meet many of the 
space requirements of the educa- 
tional program. 

It is doubtful, however, if such a 
procedure will often produce a 
building which is an outstanding 
educational tool. If a school build- 
ing is to do more than provide 
seating and shelter for what seems 
to be an ever increasing number of 
children, it must be planned and 
designed accordingly. In other 
words the planners must have some 
very definite ideas as to what con- 
tributions the building is expected 
to make. 

The school plant provided by a 
given community to a great extent 
shapes the program of education 
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offered in that community. Jake 
for example the matter of classroom 
design. For many years educators, 
architects and laymen were prone 
to speak in terms of the “‘standard 
classroom.”"’ A ‘‘standard class- 
room”’ was usually a room measur- 
ing about 22 feet by 30 feet. It 
was intended that such a room pro- 
vide the minimum seating space 
required for some thirty to forty 
children, space for circulation to 
and from the blackboard, and space 
for entrance and exit. Blackboards 
were placed on three walls. A few 
feet of space at the front of the 
room provided a place for the teach- 
er’s desk and a few maps. ‘There 
is little question as to the type of 
teaching most likely to be found 
in the ‘‘standard classroom.’’ Only 
the most ingenious teachers are apt 
to go very far beyond the very for- 
malized recitation type of teaching 
which such a room almost dictates. 

It is important to remember that 
the ‘‘standard classroom” was the 
outgrowth of a type of educational 
planning, and as such it represents 
predominant educational beliefs, 
practices and policies of three or 
four decades ago. This classroom 
was planned in terms of an educa- 
tional program which few present- 
day comunities are willing to ac- 
cept. Yet, “standard classrooms’ 
are still being built in spite of the 
fact that they do not provide a set- 
ting for the program of education 
which many communities want. 

In such cases the educational! 
program has become a missing link 
in building design. ‘This situation 
can be avoided if the planners will 
insist that classroom design be 
based on a thorough study of the 
ways the classrooms are to be 
used in the present and the ways 
they are likely to be used in the 
future. The same thing holds true 
for each and every element of any 
school building. 


Emphasize Job, Not Just Tool 


In this age of technological ad- 
vances which surpass even the wild- 
est dreams of half a century ago, 
it is not surprising that school plant 
planning sometimes becomes deep- 
ly involved in the technical aspects 
of building. The surprising thing 
is that a people who are so proud 
of their ability to create tools for 
a specific job or operation seem to 
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Standard Room, Standard Teaching 


be in danger of failing to emphasize 
the job (education) to which the 
tool (the school building) must 
contribute. One need but glance 
at educational and architectural 
publications to find endless discus- 
sion pro and con concerning open 
plans, closed plans, cluster plans, 
octagonal rooms, hexagonal rooms, 
square rooms, fluorescent lighting, 
incadescent lighting, et cetera. 

Unfortunately, one sometimes 
must search diligently to find ed- 
ucational reasons for some of the 
technical innovations described. 
This is not to say that such inno- 
vations are bad. No doubt many 
of them are excellent, but they are 
excellent only if they contribute 
something to education. The point 
is that educational planning must 
reach below the surface and explore 
the reasons behind certain choices 
which have been made by various 
communities. 


Varied Programs 


The true worth of a school 
building can be judged only in 
terms of use. A good school build- 
ing makes possible and even en- 
courages the -type of education 
which a given community wants. 
A poor school building discourages 
and often makes impossible certain 
types of educational programs. 

An architect with more than 
thirty years experience in the school 
plant field recently remarked, ‘“The 
hardest job of my professional ca- 
reer has been trying to get people to 
realize that when I design a school 
building, in many respects, I ac- 
tually design a program of educa- 
tion.”’ It might be well to pause 
and reflect upon that statement. 

It would be wonderful if an ar- 
ticle such as this could set forth 


the perfect formula for planning 
the perfect school plant. While it 
is unlikely that school plant plan- 
ning will ever be reduced to a 
formula, progress is being made 
toward better planning procedures 
and toward better results in hun- 
dreds of communities. Teachers, 
administrators, schoo] board mem- 
bers and laymen are working on the 
problem. Architects are working 
On it too. 

The results of all this work are 
particularly evident in thousands 
of new elementary school build- 
ings. Elementary classrooms are 
coming to be learning laboratories 
designed and equipped for the 
many activities which go to make 
up the program of the elementary 
school. What was once an elemen- 
tary school gymnasium is well on 
the way to becoming a play room 
which can be used in many ways. 
The elementary school library is 
rapidly becoming a work center 
rather than simply a storeroom for 
books. These and many other en- 
couraging things are happening 
simply because people are willing 
to take the time to sit down to- 
gether and plan buildings around 
the type of educational program 
they want. 

Planning procedures vary from 
community to community, and 
justly so, because no two commu- 
nities are exactly alike. A commu- 
nity might approach the planning 
of a new school building along the 
lines of a community self-study 
program carried out by local citr 
zens’ groups (groups composed of 
laymen, board members, adminis- 
trators and teachers) . Such a study 
should reveal existing educational 
strengths and weaknesses and point 
the way toward the true purpose 
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of education in that community. 
Various specialists from outside the 
community could be called in as 
needed. Desired changes in educa- 
tional program, once revealed, 
could be planned for. Probable fu- 
ture changes could be predicted 
with some degree of accuracy. 


Congressman Judd Comes to Petersburg 


Dr. Walter H. Judd, U. S. Congress- 
man from Minnesota, stirred a capacity 
audience when he addressed the Pe- 
tersburg Teachers Club and their guests 
on February 2 at the Petersburg High 
School. 


NOW ITS IN YOUR LAP Reaching into his vast experience, 


; 











Architect Must Know Program 


The foregoing procedure would 
be time-consuming but it would 
place the community in a position 
to plan an outstanding school 
building. Community representa- 
tives would be in a position to say 
to an architect, ‘‘This is our edu- 
cational program. These are the 
activities which are necessary to 
carry Out our program. This is 
the type of environment we want. 
These are the kinds of equipment 
and the kinds of facilities which 
will be needed. Use your creative 
ability and your technical knowl- 
edge to design a building which 
will fit our educational program.” 

What is your situation? Have 
you put ‘‘first things first’’ in your 
building program? Has your plan- 
ning been limited to the number of 
additional seats which must be pro- 
vided or have you based your plan- 
ning on an educational program 
designed to meet the needs of the 
pupils and the needs of the com- 
munity? 


Here is a full view of the E. C. 
Glass High School at Lynchburg 
—designed to meet the needs of 
the pupils and the needs of the 
community. A description of 
the building and its program is 
found on page 3. 
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Congressman Judd told his selected 
listeners that “The first time I came 
to Petersburg, I was trying to prevent 
World War II. I am speaking here 
again to prevent World War III.” One 
of the priorities of an intelligent na- 
tional foreign policy is to safeguard 
national security. But the United 
States is not secure. Eight years after 
winning a global war we are speaking 
of “survival.” What has gone wrong? 
From these observations on the current 
situation in Asia, he analyzed past 
blunders of the United States in the 
Orient, stressing that three of Stalin’s 
greatest victories were won in the 
minds of Americans, namely: that the 
United States was persuaded that Rus- 
sia was a peace-loving democarcy in- 
stead of a Communist conspiracy after 
World War II; that the United States 
could save Europe without Asia, re- 
sulting in our pre-occupation with the 
former, ignoring China; and that the 
Chinese Communists were agrarian re- 
formers, not militant followers of 
Communist doctrines. 


Urging that Americans consider the 
situation in Asia as a whole, Dr. Judd 
compared the position of China as that 
of the palm of a hand with 12 fingers, 
namely Korea, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and others, advocating that 
this country concentrate on the heart 
of the question rather than its fringes. 

He strongly urged a definite con- 
sistent foreign policy for the United 
States of opposing Communism in the 
Far East. He considered Korea as one 
of Stalin’s biggest blunders because 
during the long warfare, the truth 
about Communism leaked out, and its 
propaganda momentum died down so 
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that the people of Asia now are aware 
of the true nature of Communism. 


Congressman Judd is well acquainted 
with the Orient, having lived there ten 
years. Six of these years he spent as 
a medical missionary in South China 
where he survived bandits and Com- 
munists, but repeated malaria attacks 
forced his return to the United States. 
After Pearl Harbor, many individuals 
and groups representing all segments 
of the community urged Dr. Judd to 
become a candidate for Congress from 
the Minnesota Fifth District. He was 
elected in 1942 and has been re-elected 
every two years since then. 

Congressman Judd’s appearance is 
the outstanding project of the year for 
the Petersburg Teachers Club. It de- 
veloped into a community affair. Con- 
gressman Watkins M. Abbitt of the 
Fourth District of Virginia arranged 
for Dr. Judd’s visit to Petersburg. 
Program cooperation was also given by 
Roy Smith of Petersburg and Arthur 
H. Richardson of Dinwiddie, members 
of the House of Delegates, and State 
Senator John H. Temple, as well as 
the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
local civic groups. 

Mrs. Austin M. Francis, president of 
the Petersburg Teachers Club, presided 
at this community-wide meeting and 
Superintendent John D. Meade served 
as moderator. Dr. Judd was intro- 
duced by Congressman Abbitt. 

Summing up Dr. Judd’s address, 
Janie Lee Reynolds, program chairman, 
says “His magnificent message was 
terrifyingly truthful and thought-pro- 
voking with a gleam of hope that gives 
courage in the morass of confusion en- 
gendered by our blunders. He certain- 
ly let out the seams of our thinking, 
and took a tuck in time and a pleat 
in space, as he laid bare the heart and 
soul of China. What we need is more 
men in Washington with the vision 
and understanding that Judd has.” 
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What does curriculum change really mean? 


Classroom Curriculum Change 


DUCATORS use the word cur- 
riculum with several different 
meanings. For example, they use 
it to mean the program of studies 
of the secondary school or the pat- 
tern of courses a pupil may take in 
order to obtain a certain kind of 
diploma, and they use it with other 
meanings. However, the basic 
meaning recognized by writers in 
the field of curriculum is that the 
curriculum consists of those learn- 
ing experiences planned and pro- 
vided by the school specifically for 
the education of the pupil. ‘The 
fact that a professional term has 
several definitions is no more 
alarming than it is for any other 
English word to have a number 
of meanings, and there are scores 
of such words. On the other hand, 
it is necessary that the more basic 
meaning be fully understood when 
curriculum change is contemplated. 
If the curriculum is seen to con 
sist of a body of experiences which 
children have in school or un- 
der the direction of the school, 
then it logically follows that the 
only person who can execute cur- 
riculum change is the classroom 
teacher because the experiences that 
the school provides occur in the 
classroom or outside of the class- 
room under the teacher's direction. 
This latter thought is not intended 
to imply that the teacher must be 
present when the pupil is engaging 
in a curriculum experience, for an 
ideal one may take him, for exam- 
ple, to the city library to discover 
information or to the home of a 
citizen for an interview. Since the 
teacher is, therefore, the key person 
insofar as the curriculum is con- 
cerned, let us then consider what 
avenues are open to him in order 
that he may bring about change. 
The very fact that the term 
change is used implies that the 
hypothetical teacher in question is 
already providing his pupils with 
a curriculum of unsatisfactory qual- 
ity. It is not likely that such a 
person will be interested in sudden 
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and vast innovations; rather what- 
ever he does is likely to be done in 
a gradual and more limited manner, 
especially at first. While there may 
be other opportunities, at least three 
distinct avenues to classroom cur- 
riculum change may be empha- 
sized: (1) changing the number 
and kind of experiences, (2) 
changing materials on which ex- 
periences are based, and (3) chang- 
ing the type of organization in 
which experiences are set. 


Extending Experiences 


If a teacher is already providing 
the most limited kind of curriculum 
for his pupils, he may need to turn 
to the first of these avenues in order 
to effect improvement. Ina meagre 
situation only two experiences, or 
others of a similar type, may be evi- 
dent: 

(1) reading an assigned number 
of pages in a textbook, and 

(2) answering questions, usual- 
ly factual in nature, based on this 
reading. 

For this teacher the first step in 
providing a richer curriculum might 
well be to improve the question and 
answer procedure, which he is al- 
ready using, by changing his ques- 
tions so that they call for pupil 
opinion in the answers rather than 
a mere repetition of facts. Also, 
the pupil might be allowed some 
choice as to the fact upon which 
he is going to base his opinion. A 
history teacher, for instance, might 
ask the pupil to state the historical 
event recorded in the material he 
has read which seemed most inter- 
esting to him. Or he might be 
asked to explain the historical sig- 
nificance of any event he might 
choose from this material. It is 
not a difficult step to go from ques- 
tions involving opinions and 
choices to question which will 
bring about a complete group dis- 
cussion of some problem. In the 
same history class, the whole group 
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might participate in a discussion 
on whether some historical figure 
acted in the best interest of his 
country. To use still a different 
kind of discussion experience, the 
teacher might arrange for several 
pupils to come before the class and 
participate in a panel discussion. 
Then, too, he might group his class 
of thirty pupils into five groups of 
six each and let them have round 
table discussions at the same time, 
with a pupil serving as discussion 
leader for each. A dramatization 
might be arranged and presented in 
the classroom, over the school’s 
public address ssytem to the class 
as an audience, or as a radio skit. 
Also, construction, drawing, and 
other artistic activities may be uti- 
lized. Such experiences may be 
added in a limited classroom situa- 
tion in order to bring about a bet- 
ter curriculum. At this point the 
reading material will not have been 
changed; rather the number and 
kind of experiences will have been 
altered. In a junior English class 
in a secondary school all these ex- 
periences were recently used while 
the class was dealing with Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice. The 
text was the same as that used years 
ago, but when the pupils presented 
a prepared reading of a scene Over 
the school’s public address system, 
the curriculum had been changed 
by including an experience of a 
different kind. 

A teacher who has already in- 
itiated with his pupils a number of 
varied experiences and who sees 
beyond this first avenue to class- 
room change may want to change 
the materials on which certain ex- 
periences have been based. In this 
regard, one first thinks of provid 
ing pupils with reading materials 
in keeping with their level of abili 
ty to read. For years schools have 
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used reading matter as one of the 
main bases for experiences, and day 
in and day out pupils have been 
confronted with material which 
they have been unable to read. A 
fifth grade teacher is effecting cur- 
riculum change in this way when 
he provides his pupils with basic 
readers, science books, geography 
books, or other material which they 
find it possible to read and inter- 
pret. ‘Ihe same principle applies, 
of course, in the high school. A 
teacher of second year high school 
English who has been accustomed 
to centering his literature class for 
period of time around George 
Eliot’s Silas Marner probably 
knows that only a few pupils have 
the ability to read and interpret this 
classic. Through providing a list 
novels on the same theme as 
Silas Marner, or even on different 
themes, the teacher may include 
worth-while books which tenth 
graders can read and understand. 
[ hrough one book some pupil may 
extend his range of interests and 
experiences, while another book 
may serve the same purpose for an- 
other pupil. The two books 
may be equally worthwhile. Silas 
Viarner can, of course, remain in the 
list for those pupils who are capable 
reading it. Pupils in a class 
using a variety of books may better 
draw conclusions about the charac- 
teristics of a good novel, the traits 
character evidenced by people in 
novels, and other matters. Also, 
ey may more easily exchange 
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CLASSROOM ACTION. A group 
of juniors at Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville, present an interpretative 
reading of a scene from Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice with the aid of a 
conventional public address system. 


















Here Lane High School students read and discuss in groups 
as University of Virginia student teachers give assistance. 


their reactions to the events occurr- 
ing therein. 

Change of materials is also pres- 
ent (1) when an individual or a 
committee visits the library, uses 
reference books, and brings back a 
report to the class, (2) when the 
class makes a field trip to a point 
of historic interest or to investigate 
scientific materials, or (3) when a 
class sees a motion picture or takes 
advantage of some other kind of 
audio-visual materials. 


Variety of Materials 

As the curriculum of a given 
classroom becomes more and more 
dynamic through the use of many 
kinds of experiences based upon a 
variety of materials, the teacher will 
no doubt seek to bring about fur- 
ther improvement. He may then 
make a most fundamental type of 
change by altering the pattern of 
organization for classroom experi- 
ences. An elementary change of 
this kind is to organize isolated 
experiences into units; i. e., he may 
see the experiences of his classroom 
as being related one to another over 
a period of days rather than being 
separated in rountine day by day 
fashion. A more far-reaching 


change involves the full realization 
that experiences themselves are 
the major avenue for learning 
rather than the subject matter upon 
which experiences are based. Thus 
a broad experience itself, rather 
than a block of subject matter may 
become the focus of a unit. Thus 
the teacher who changes from the 
use of Silas Marner as one piece of 
literary material for all pupils 
might also change from this novel 
or the novel as a literary type as the 
topic for a unit to “Studying Hu- 
man Nature as Evidenced Through 
Characters in Famous Novels’ as 
a unit heading. This heading in- 
dicates the major experience which 
pupils will have with the novels 
which they are to read and is, 
therefore, an example of an ex- 
perience as the focus of organiza- 
tion foraunit. At any grade level 
the study of lyric poetry may be- 
come “Sharing Emotions and 
Thoughts Expressed in Lyric 
Poetry,’ which, properly inter 
preted, may truly become an ex- 
perience for pupils. A social studies 
teacher at any grade level who plans 
a unit on ‘‘Discovering and Reliv 
ing the Life of Colonial Virginia”’ 


(Continued on page 28) 
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 . vantpaadebcalabesis College, the 
first co-educational, liberal arts 
college established in the Old Do- 
minion, doubled her resources and 
almost doubled her enrollment dur- 
ing the decade from 1943-1953. 
The assets of this small Church 
of the Brethren College, located in 
the town of Bridgewater in the 
heart of the Shenandoah Valley, 
were $782,799 in 1943; today her 
assets total $1,823,899. This phe 
nomenal increase in Bridgewater's 
assets resulted from two programs: 
the Expansion Movement, initiated 
by President Paul H. Bowman be- 
fore he resigned the presidency in 
1946; and the Development Pro- 


gram organized in 1950 by Rufus 
King, who was made a presidential 


assistant in 1952. The money 
raised by these two programs has 
gone into three new buildings and 
the complete renovation of two 
others: a home for the college pres- 
ident; Blue Ridge Hall, a modern 
dormitory for girls; a new science 
hall, containing modern classrooms, 
laboratories, and equipment; the 
transformation of Memorial Hall 
into a music building, containing 
faculty offices, classrooms, sound 
proof practice rooms and listening 
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Bridgewater College 


rooms, and a beautiful combination 
modern snack bar and bookstore in 
the basement: and the renovation 
of the administrative offices in 
Founders Hall. ‘The total cost of 
all these improvements was $809,- 
OOO 

The Development Program, di- 
rected by Rufus King, it organizer, 
is scheduled to run for ten years. 
Besides the Science Hall, which was 
dedicated at commencement in 
June, 1953, the Program calls for 
the building of a gymnasium, work 
on which is to be started soon; a 
estimated to 
cost $495,000: a home economics 
building, estimated to cost $80,- 
000; and the raising of $475,000 
for scholarship and general endow- 
ment funds. The $475,000 gen 
eral endowment fund © includes 
$50,000 for the Virginia Garber 
Cole Strickler Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, $93,000 for the John 
Kline Chair of English, $10,000 


dormitory for men 


for the John A. Garber Library 
Fund, $95,000 for the Class Loy 
alty Fund, and $127,000 for other 
scholarship and general endowment 
purposes. 


Increase in Enrollment 


The increase in Bridgewater's 
enrollment during the 1943-1953 
decade almcst kept pace with 
growth in plant and equipment. 
Her enrollment ten years ago was 
248, one hundred nine women and 
139 men; this semester she has en 
rolled 411 students, 151 women 
and 260 men. The enrollment in 
the fall of 1953 showed an increase 
of 10 per cent over the enrollment 
for the previous year. In recogni- 
tion of the growing importance of 
enrollment in the future develop 
ment of Bridgewater, President 
Warren D. Bowman added Edgar 
Wilkerson, of Staunton, to the 
school’s staff in February of 1953 
as admissions counselor. 
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by C. E. MAY 
Publicity Director 


Freshman English Program 


Numerous curricula changes at 
Bridgewater have been made during 
the past ten years. The A CE Co- 
operative English Test, Form 3, 
administered regularly over a pe- 
riod of several years, showed that 
14 per cent of entering freshmen at 
Bridgewater score in the low ranks, 
that is, from 1 to 8. Form 3 of the 
A C E Cooperative English Test 
measures vocabulary, mechanics of 
expression, effectiveness of expres- 
sion, speed of comprehension, level 
of comprehension, and total read- 
ing comprehension. ‘The greatest 
weaknesses in English of Bridge- 
water students falling in the low 
percentile ranks on the test were in 
vocabulary, mechanics of expres- 
sion, and effectiveness of expression. 


Since the students in the low per- 
centile ranks were average in ability 
to achieve, and since they were low 
average in achievement in the social 
studies, in the natural sciences, and 
in mathematics, the English De- 
partment decided to re-organize the 
freshman English course in such 2 
way as to benefit the students fall- 
ing in the low percentile ranks and 
still not handicap the ones falling 
in the average and higher percentile 
ranks. Accordingly, the English 
Department planned a freshman 
English course of three semesters 
to take the place of the regular two- 
semester course. The freshman Eng- 
lish courses were labelled English 
0, English 1, and English 2. En- 
tering freshmen ranking in the low 
percentiles were required to’ take 
all three semesters; those ranking 
the average percentiles were re- 
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Front view of new $404,544 science hall, 
dedicated June 1, 1953. 








Bridgewater, a church-related, liberal arts, co-education col- 
lege, established in 1880, has the distinction of being the first 
liberal arts, co-educational college in Virginia and it is the only 
private liberal arts college in Virginia accredited by the State 
Board of Education to offer vocational home economics. 

Bridgewater draws 87 per cent of its enrollment from Virginia 
and sends 40 per cent of its graduates into teaching, 15 per cent 
into business, 10 per cent into medicine and dentistry, 10 per 
cent into the ministry and related fields, and the remaining 25 


per cent into agriculture, engineering, government service, law, 


music, and other fields. 





quired to take English 1 and 2: 
those ranking in the superior per- 
centiles, that is from 92 through 
99, were required to take only Eng- 
lish 2. The superior students were 
permitted to elect an advanced Eng- 
lish course in place of English 1. 
Students taking English 0 were not 
to be allowed college credit for the 
course. 

The blocks of subject matter 
mastered in English 1 are compo- 
sition, the larger view; punctua- 
tion; sentence form; minimum es- 
sentials of grammar; and elements 
of style. 

English 2 continues the work in 
reading begun in English 1. The 
subject matter blocks mastered are 
special assignments, effective dic- 
tion, and public speaking. Included 
in the special assignments are the 
use of the library, synopses and 
summaries, the research paper, the 
essay-type examination, argument, 
and the business letter. 


Sophomore English Program 
Following the changes made in 
freshman English, the sophomore 
English course was re-organized. 
What had been a survey course in 
world literature in which the works 









of many authors were sampled was 
changed to a course in which 
twenty books selected from the 100 
Great Books of Western Culture are 
intensively read in translation. 

Students in this course not only 
read; they also draw, paint, com- 
pose poetry, devise codes of ethics 
and philosophies of life, listen to 
great music, and view art exhibits. 
The aim of the course is to make 
students proficient readers, to cul- 
tivate in them an appreciation for 
great books, to teach them to think, 
to inspire them to create and to ap- 
preciate the arts; and to lead them 
to see the essential unity of all the 
arts. 

Inspired by the success of the 
Great Books sophomore English 
course, Bridgewater is now experi- 
menting with an elective seminar 
in the Great Books in the senior 
year. This experiment is an at- 
tempt to break down tight depart- 
mentalization and to show the 
essential unity of the arts and 
sciences. 


Business Administration 


Curricula changes the past five 
years have not been confined to 
English. In the spring of 1950 
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Blue Ridge Hall, modern residence for young women, 
dedicated May 7, 1949. 
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Bridgewater began to give the B S 
degree in business administration; 
three years later she began to grant 
the B S degree in business educa- 
tion. Candidates for the B S de- 
gree in business administration con- 
centrate on economics, business sta- 
tistics, business law, business Eng- 
lish, accounting, labor problems, 
money and banking, and principles 
of business administration. Can- 
didates for the B S degree in busi- 
ness education concentrate on sec- 
retarial studies —- typing, short- 
hand, filing, and general office prac- 
tice—accounting, business law, and 
principles of business administra- 
tion besides the courses in education 
and psychology required for secur- 
ing the Virginia Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificate. 


Physical Education 


Bridgewater began conferring the 
B A degree in physical education in 
the spring of 1951. Candidates 
for a B A degree in physical educa- 
tion take twenty-one semester 
hours in physical education courses 
and fifteen hours in biology besides 
the required hours in English, for- 
eign languages, science, mathe- 
matics, history and sociology, and 
economics. Students interested in 
teaching physical education and in 
coaching as a profession elect phys- 
ical education as a major. Many 
have done so in the past four years, 
and Bridgewater alumni and alum- 
nae are now teaching and coaching 
in communities throughout the 
State. Some have gone on to uni- 
versities to do graduate work in 
physical education. 

Bridgewater does not emphasize 
athletics—she subsidizes no ath- 
letes, neither has she any program 
for recruiting them-——but she is 
committed to offering a balanced 
program of physical education 
which includes a wide variety of 
activities for both men and women. 
The physical education service 
classes and the intra-mural program 
implement this commitment. Fig- 
ures show that over the academic 
year more than eighty per cent of 
the students engage in some intra- 
mural activity. The most popular 
group activities are basketball, soft- 
ball, touch football, and volleyball. 
Activities engaged in on an indi- 
vidual basis which command the 
greatest interest are track, archery, 
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LITERATURE BECOMES ART. A student, Julian Ney of Harrisonburg, 


explains his naturalistic painting of the Ninth Circle of Hell to his classmate, 


Paul Iddings of Roanoke. 


This painting was inspired by the reading of Dante’s 


Divine Comedy in the Great Books sophomore English course at Bridgewater 


College. 


badminton, horseshoes, and ping- 
pong. The services classes are re- 
quired of all freshmen and soph- 
omores. In these classes the funda- 
mentals and basic skills of a wide 
variety of games and activities are 
taught. Those games and activities 
which provide carry-over values for 
the student are emphasized. 


Orientation Program 


To assist freshman to adjust suc- 
cessfully to Bridgewater's total pro- 
gram, both curricular and extra- 
curricular, Dean John Boitnott re- 
organized and expanded the orien. 
tation program this past fall. Like 
all Gaul, this program is divided 
into three parts. First, entering 
freshmen experience Freshman 
Week. During this week they are 
tested, registered, assigned to quar- 
ters, given physical examinations, 
and introduced to student leaders. 

Following Freshman Week, they 
attend thirteen classes in which they 
tackle such programs as academic 
regulations, student government. 
the honor system, care of property, 
student activities, college social life, 
the student's relation to his God, 
grooming, college health services, 
scholarships and student employ- 
ment, principles of study, and good 
manners for all occasions, that is. 
when to wear a dinner jacket, 
which fork to use at dinner, how 
to make and acknowledge introduc- 
tions, and the like. 


These classes, which carry no 
credit toward graduation, are 
taught by the college dean, the 
deans of men and women, the busi- 
ness manager, the professors of 
health and religion, and the admis- 
sions counsellor. Class attendance 
is required of all entering freshmen. 

The third phase of the new 
orientation program is individual 
counselling. This counselling be- 
gins with the student’s admission 
and continues until he is placed 
either in graduate or professional 
school or in some position. It is 
done by the deans and other ad- 
ministrative officers and faculty 
members under the direction of the 
Council on Student Personnel. 


Remarkable Growth 

The growth in plant and equip- 
ment at Bridgewater the past decade 
has been truly remarkable, the in- 
ciease in enrollment and in per- 
sonnel has kept pace with plant 
expansion, and the curricula changes 
have been progessive. These im- 
provements and the efficient admin- 
istrative staff with which President 
Warren D. Bowman has surround- 
ed himself pave the way for still 
further changes. Under the demo- 
cratic leadership of President Bow: 
man, Bridgewater can look forward 
confidently to greater development 
in the next decade than she has ex- 
perienced in the one just past. 
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Riddle you this... 
Which came first, 
the chicken or the egg?’’ or 


OW do you get experience to 

get a job when you need a 
iob to get experience? 
- We'll leave the answer to the 
first riddle to biologists, anthropol- 
ogists, microscopes and test tubes. 
The answer to the second puzzler 
is simple—The Junior Achieve- 
ment learn-by-doing program 
which gives youth pre-business ex- 
perience in ownership, management 
and working for something. 


What It Is 

lunior Achievement is a nation- 
al, non-profit organization which 
offers high school students the op- 
portunity to learn about business 
by actually forming their own min- 
iature corporation, producing and 
marketing a product or rendering 
a service. Each Junior Achieve- 
ment Company is sponsored by an 
adult business organization and 
advised by employees of the coun- 
selling firm. It is an effective edu- 
cational force because young people 
learn by actually running a minia- 
ture enterprise of their own. 

They start from scratch in the 
fall of the year. By May, when 
they liquidate their company, they 
have carried it through every basic 
facet of business operation. They 
learn about working capital by 
raising their own. They learn 
about costs by keeping their own 
books. They learn about sales by 
selling the products they manufac- 
tu 


First of Its Kind 


unior Achievement at West 
Point High School is the first Jun- 
ior Achievement program in the 
State. The board of directors’ 
meetings open with a little more 
girlish laughter than you would 
expect. But then the Tidewater 
Food Products Company has only 
two males on its board. ‘The rest 
of the thirteen directors are girls. 
Don’t sell the group short, how- 
ever. They have 147 stockholders 

icluding residents of West Point, 
Richmond, New York and Ham- 
burg, Germany) representing 470 
shares of stock at 50¢ per share. 
1ey have officers, and they have 
formed a successful business. 
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Strictly Business 


by MRS. ETHEL GAINES BURTON 
Business Teacher, West Point High School 


Recently the company received 
a letter from National Headquarters 
commending them on their organ- 
ization and the fact that they were 
able to organize, and able to start 
producing within a period of six 
weeks, whereas other J. A. com- 
panies sometimes require as much 
as three months. 

The organization here is a result 
of a conversation between A. Don- 
ald Rennie, Comptroller of The 
Chesapeake Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, and the business teacher at 
West Point High School. Mr. Ren- 
nie mentioned the Junior Achieve- 
ment Program, and the teacher 
thought it a good idea for the mem- 
bers of the high school chapter of 
Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica. Later, the president of The 
Chesapeake Corporation agreed for 
that firm to sponsor the group. 
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Secretary of the Corporation signs stock certificates, as members of the 
stock committee and A. D. Rennie, advisor, look on. 





The FBLA group, representing 
the principal stockholders, met and 
elected a thirteen-member board of 
directors. The board of directors 
elected the corporation officers; 
president; vice-president in charge 
of sales; vice-president in charge of 
production; treasurer and secretary. 
Other members of the group serve 
on committees and fill the positions 
of purchasing agent, personnel di- 
rector, typists, secretaries, book- 
keeper, payroll clerk, salesman and 
laborers. 

A local frozen food firm donated 
the use of two rooms for the busi- 
ness headquarters. One is furnish- 
ed as an office, with desks, chairs 
and a filing cabinet donated by a 
Richmond office supplier. The 
other room is used for manufactur- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Use of Colleges for In-Service Training 


Relation of Colleges to Local 


School Divisions 


UCH has been written recent- 

ly about in-service training 
for the teachers. Rockingham 
County teachers have had a unique 
experience in this respect. Rock- 
ingham County is the home of four 
colleges: Madison College, a teach- 
er’s training institution; Bridge- 
water College, a fine church school; 
Shenandoah Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, an outstanding school of its 
kind; Eastern Mennonite College, 
a school with real missionary zeal. 
In all these schools students are 
prepared for positions of teaching. 
The services of these institutions 
have been offered to our public 
school systems on many occasions. 
At one of the county-wide teachers 
meetings, the classroom teacher 
group requested the opportunity to 
visit other classrooms. 

As the in-service program was 
planned for the year, the use of 
colleges was suggested, and thus the 
following program developed. 

Students of the college would 
man the school for a day, releasing 
the entire staff to visit another 
school. The procedure required 
much planning. 

1. Staff meetings were held to 
discuss questions of concern when 
visiting another school such as: 

a. What is the general philoso- 
phy of the school? 

b. What methods are used in 
teaching the subjects? 

c. What curriculum plans 
were in progress? 

d. What evidences of child 
growth and development were 
being considered? 

2. At the same time a group of 
selected college students who had 
volunteered their services for the 
day were meeting with the director 
of teacher education at the college. 
They planned and studied similar 
questions as those of the faculty. 

3. The supervisor of the school 
division visited with the college 
group discussing aspects of the total 
school in which the group would 
substitute. 
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by BEATRICE BLAND 
Elementary Supervisor, Rockingham County School 


4. The director of teacher train- 
ing of the college went to the school 
for observation and interviews with 
each teacher. 

5. The college group visited the 
school for an afternoon of observa- 
tion and participation in the class- 
room in which she was to teach for 
a day. 

6. The staff of Linville-Edom 
school visited Maury School in 
Richmond. The Elkton faculty 
visited the George Mason School 
in Alexandria. The Timberville 
faculty visited the Ficklin School 
in Alexandria. 

Juniors at Madison College in 
the Elementary Curriculum had the 
thrill, as they have expressed it, of 
being “‘A Teacher for a Day.”” A 
sophomore accompanied each jun- 
ior. A student principal had been 
chosen from the group and served 
in that capacity for the day. Dr. 
Raymond A. Poindexter was su- 
pervisor of the building for the 
day. 


Value to Teachers 


What are the outcomes from such 
an experiment? 

1. The faculty has grown in un- 
derstanding of each other. The 
opportunity to socialize is limited 
in our rural schools. Teachers need 
to be with their children from the 
time the buses arrive in the morn- 
ing until they leave in the evening. 
Therefore, sharing the day together 
was a measwreless contribution in 
unity and harmony. 

2. The relationship of teacher, 
principal and supervisor was im- 
proved. 

3. Teachers enjoyed a feeling of 
satisfaction as they shared their ex- 
periences. Visitation does give the 
participants new ideas, but one of 
the finest values is the knowledge 
that other teachers share similar 
feelings. 


4. A feeling of security and ade- 
quacy is achieved as one sees him- 
self a part of the total profession, 
which is more readily felt removed 
from immediate environment. 

5. Objective evaluation applied 
to methods and planning from ob- 
serving the other fellow at work. 

6. When new ideas are suggested 
by means of conversation, some 
teachers are inclined to a negative 
reaction, but when one sees the 
idea take form before their eyes it 
has new significance, 

The values received by the teach- 
er would require a much longer 
listing but let us look at the chil- 
dren. What effect does such an ex- 
perience have on children? 


Effect on Children 


With one accord the children in 
all three schools replied, when ask- 
ed, “What kind of day did you 
have when your teacher was 
away?’’, ‘It was fun.’’ Children 
love variety. This experiment gave 
them just that. New interest for 
these children was released. The 
very fact that two teachers were 
assigned to every room permitted 
more activities for one day. 

Parents were invited to share in 
this endeavor also by visiting their 
school on the day of the experi- 
ment. Asked to share any thoughts 
they had, one parent wrote, ““The 
schools seemed as usual.’’ Another 
wrote, ‘This is fine, the school ap- 
peared as it does any time.”’ 

Students have repeatedly said, 
“This day has been worth more 
than many lecture periods.” 

Wherever possible for school di- 
visions and teacher training insti- 
tutions to arrange this type of ex- 
perience, it is the belief of those 
involved that big dividends will 
be the reward in relationships, 
human growth and understanding, 
and in improved instruction. 
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This first grade boy (seated) shows his “teachers for a day” how he can read, 
while other first graders await their turns. 


Teachers for a Day 


¢<¢ | WONDER what school will 
be like today.” 

Yeah, I do too with all those 

new teachers we're going to have.” 

These were just a few of the re- 
marks made by students of Ann 
Wingfield Elementary School in 
Culpeper County as they boarded 
their school buses Wednesday, De- 
cember 9, 1953. The reason for 
such comments was perfectly ob- 
vious, for this was the day that 47 
prospective teachers, all students at 
Madison College, staffed the Ann 
Wingfield School while the Ann 
Wingfield faculty of 23 teachers 
visited schools of their choice for 
a day of observation to see “how 
someone else does it.”’ 

This was not entirely a new ex- 
perience for the Madison girls, for 
last year they operated three schools 
in Rockingham County for one day 
each. However, this was the first 
time they had made an over-night 
trip. 

The visit to Culpeper did not 

ist happen.’’ Detailed plans 

re made for it in advance. In- 
cluded in the preparations for the 
visitation were conferences and cor- 





Miss Lewis teaches at Culpeper 
High School and is a member of 
the Public Relations Committee 
of the Culpeper County Educa- 
tion Association. 
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respondence between Paul Houn- 
shell, superintendent of Culpeper 
County schools, and Dr. Raymond 
Poindexter, director of student 
teaching at Madison, and a meet- 
ing of these with school officials 
and Mrs. Mary G. Ross, principal 
of Ann Wingfield. 








by GERTRUDE D. LEWIS 


At Madison Dr. Poindexter and 
Dr. Helen Nance, assistant director 
of student teaching, in classes and 
in special meetings discussed with 
the teachers the size and location 
of the school they were to visit, 
its organization and policies, the 
type of community it serves, and 
the equipment, materials, and fa- 
cilities available. 

Finally, accompanied by Dr. 
Poindexter, Dr. Nance, and Rich- 
ard Haydon, co-ordinator of in- 
service teacher education at Madi- 
son, the prospective teachers arrived 
in Culpeper at noon on Tuesday, 
December 8. They spent the after- 
noon observing the children at 
work in the rooms assigned and 
viewing the general organization 
of the school. At the close of the 
school day the regular teacher and 
the new teachers for each room 
held a conference to plan the fol- 
lowing day’s work. Then the 
visitors were escorted to the homes 
of parents and in most cases each 
student teacher stayed overnight in 
the home of a child she was to 
teach the next day. 

(Continued on page 44) 


; 


Final plans for the day are made as officials meet in the office of the Ann 


Wingfield School. 


Seated at the desk is Mrs. Mary G. Ross, principal of Ann 


Wingfield, with Richard Haydon, Dr. Raymond Poindexter, and Dr. Helen Nance 
of Madison College gathered around for the conference. 
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Industrial Arts and Vocational 






Industrial Education 
A Differentiation 


HIS differentiation between the school programs 

known as Industrial Arts and Vocational Indus- 
trial Education (Trade and Industrial Education) is 
prompted by two related experiences which occurred 
not too long ago. 

Two college professors, one in the field of general 
education, the other in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, appeared quite surprised and expressed much in- 
terest when it was pointed out that there were two 
types of industrial education programs in our schools. 
They had assumed, it seems, that any type of mani 
pulative work, which involved the materials and 
processes of industry, had common aims or purposes. 
One familiar with the history and development of 
industrial education, which incidentally goes back 
several centuries, can readily appreciate and understand 
the apparent bewilderment of the two professors, since 


Industrial Arts 
1. A general and fundamental subject area for all 
boys and girls. 


2. Pupils study the technology of a democratic 
society because all are consumers and users of 
the products of industry; because a large pro- 
portion will need to produce the products of 
industry and will need prior orientation ex- 
periences emphasizing breadth of activity: be- 
cause the good citizen in a free nation must have 
an understanding of the social and economic 
problems confronting a technological society: 
and finally, because industrial arts experiences 
provide numerous recreational and avocational 
opportunities for all. 


3. For all boys and girls irrespective of occupa- 
tions that may eventually be pursued. In the 
lower grades, one through six, industrial arts 
is a part of the activity program: in junior high 
school, a required experience: in senior high 
school, an elective subject. 


4. Instruction is broad and varied. Boys and 
girls study the materials, processes, and products 
of many industries. They study job oppor- 
tunities and job requirements in such broad 
fields of work as communication, construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, and power. In 
addition, they study the organization and hu- 
man problems of industry. Classroom activi- 


ties consist of laboratory experiments, and proj- 
ect constructions, supplemented by a host of 





by JOSEPH A. SCHAD 





One of a series sponsored by the Public Rela. 
tions Committee of the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation, this article is written by Joseph A. Schad, 
Associate Professor and Head of the Industrial Arts 
Education Department at Virginia Polytechnic In. 
stitute, Blacksburg. 





both industrial education programs stemmed from es- 
sentially the same roots. Since many educators are 
somewhat confused, perhaps some degree of under- 
standing will emerge through the presentation of a 
series of brief statements focused on some of the chief 
features of each program. 

Here are some of the differences: 


Trade and Industrial Education 


1. A specialized type of training for boys and 
girls who have made an occupational choice 


2. Pupils study a specific trade such as auto me- 
chanics, watchmaking, machinery drawing, tool 
making, radio, electronics, machine shop, in- 
terior decorating, cosmotology and the like 
Trade experiences include job skills and pro- 
cedures, technical and related information, em 
ployer and employee relationships, and occu 
pational health and safety. 


3. For select groups who have aptitude for the 
occupation and who possess other special qual- 
ifications depending on the trade. For day 
school classes pupils must be at least 14 years 
of age: for evening classes 16 years. 


4. Instruction is centered around the development 
of a specialized skill. Because trade competency 
is the goal, a depth of experience in manipula- 
tive skills and related knowledge is most essen- 
tial. 
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desirable experiences including planning and 
designing of projects, problem solving pro- 
cedures, visits to industries, readings, oral 
and written reports, discussions, observations, 
and leadership-followership opportunities. 
Breadth of experience characterizes the many 
facets of work. 


From the socio-economic technology, there is 
derived a set of objectives which when analyzed 
reveal suggested lessons, projects, and activities. 
The lessons are manipulative and non-manipu- 
lative in character. In the former category the 
lessons are expressed as operations or doing 
topics, while in the latter, they are classed as 
technical, guidance and general information 
topics. The lessons reflect what students 
should know, be able to do, and be. 


Course content selected and determined by 
school personnel. A factor in the selection of 
suitable projects is pupil interest. 


Classes meet for single and double periods, the 
weekly range being from two to ten class 
periods. Many state departments recommend 
the double period and schedule classes to meet 
once, twice or three times a week. A factor 
in determining the number of periods is the 
grade level. 


State and local regulations govern the operation 
of the program which from school to school 1s 
somewhat similar. 


Financed in the same manner as other general 
education subjects. In Virginia, the State De- 
partment of Education subsidizes most indus- 
trial arts courses in an amount approximating 
$300 for each full-time teacher. 


Instructor is a college graduate who has had 
broad training in technical, professional, and 
academic subjects. Practical industrial experi- 
ence is desired but not required. 


Much group instruction is employed. 


Achievement tests similar to those used in other 
fields are employed to measure progress. 


Projects are usually of the individual type so 
as to emphasize creative planning and experi- 
mentation. 


Little or no place for school maintenance work 
and production jobs. 
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Needs of local industries determine what is 
offered and what is taught. An analysis, based 
on what workers in a given occupation or trade 
do, serves to point up the skills which must 
be taught and suggests the related technical 
information topics which also must be taught 
if the skill lessons are to be made clear and 
meaningful. 


Craft advisory committees are used in planning 
programs and in selecting course materials and 
content. 


Classes that receive State and Federal funds 
must operate from three to six clock hours a 
day for the entire school year. Two plans of 
operation give direction to the day program. 
One is plan ‘‘A’’ and the other is plan ‘‘B”’. 
The essential difference between the plans is 
in the number of hours that the class meets. 


A State plan acceptable to the United States 
Office of Education serves to control the pro- 
gram. 


Federal, State and local funds support the op- 
eration of most T and I programs. Each 
agency contributes one-third of the compensa- 
tion which the instructor receives. At the Fed- 
eral level the money comes from funds allo- 
cated for Vocational Education activities under 
the 1917 Smith Hughes Law and the 1946 
George Barden Act. 


Instructor is a person with journeyman trade 
experience and some professional training. In 
Virginia, the instructor must have a total of 
six years of practical experience in the trade or 
occupation to be taught. A college degree, 
while desirable is not a requirement. Grade 
competency is a primary requisite. 


Much individual instruction is used. 
Performance tests are stressed. 

Work assignments and jobs reflect those per- 
formed in the occupation or trade. Skill and 
efficiency being important outcomes, provision 


is made for much repetition of tasks. 


Production, maintenance, and live work jobs fit 
the program of instruction quite satisfactorily. 
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More Than A Building 


by KARL H. BERNS 
Assistant Secretary and Co-chairman 
NEA Building Fund Committee 
National Education Association 





YOUR NEW NEA CENTER in the nation’s capital will be more than a build- 
ing . . . more than a modern workshop needed for the growing services of the 
association. It will be a symbol of teachers’ own aspirations and of the importance 


teachers attach to their calling. 


HORTLY after World War I 

the NEA acquired its first real 
property in the Nation’s Capital. 
The acquisition of what has be- 
come affectionately known as the 
Guggenheim Mansion portion of 
the headquarters building marked 
the first great milestone in provid- 
ing a professional home for the as- 
sociation. This reconstructed 
building seemed ample in the early 
1920’s for the next quarter of a 
century. However, ten years later 
the association had completely out- 
grown its quarters and in 1930 the 
Association erected a seven story of - 
fice building which is now the cen- 
tral core of the professional home 
in Washington. In less than ten 
years the association had again out- 
grown its quarters and a garage 
building adjoining the seven story 
office building was acquired. By 
1950 the association again appear- 
ed to be bursting at its seams. In 
that year the association acquired 


the capital stock of the Linwood 
Hotel Corporation which owns and 
operates the Martinique Hotel. The 
acquisition of this hotel was not 
for the purpose of engaging in 
hotel business but rather to acquire 
the much needed land area and tem- 
porary office space for our expand- 
ing and growing profession.. The 
association has converted three 
floors of this hotel for office pur- 
poses. In 1952 the association, 
again desperate for space to house 
the service units and storage stock 
of the association, acquired a ware- 
house type of building approxi- 
mately six blocks from our historic 
home at the corner of 16th and M 
Streets, N. W. These properties 


are owned by the teachers and are 
debt free. 


The association and its depart- 
mental employees, therefore, now 
numbering more than five hundred, 
are housed in a converted mansion, 
an office building, a converted gar- 
age, a remodeled hotel and a re- 
novated warehouse building. Even 
casual visitors note that the staff 
is seriously hampered and cramped 
by overcrowded quarters. In 
many divisions the desk space is 
less than one-half of that recom- 
mended as a minimum. Valuable 
papers are often piled on desks or 
floors because of lack of space. Cre- 
ative work must be done amid the 
clattering of typewriters and noise. 
Messengers are required for shut- 
tling routine projects from building 
to building. Even so simple a serv- 
ice as mimeographing a sheet of 
paper requires a round trip of 
twelve blocks to the duplicating 
unit now temporarily sheltered in 
the warehouse. 


Proposed Building Program 

The building needs of the asso- 
ciation have been of great concern 
to our members and staff. Sug- 
gested remedies in the form of con- 
crete proposals have already come 
from the official bodies of the asso- 
ciation. At the St. Mary’s Lake 
Conference in 1952, it was recom- 
mended that the Board of Trustees 
act boldly in providing better hous- 
ing for the association. At the De- 
troit Convention, the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly went on record 
in favor of a building program. 
The Board of Trustees, after much 
deliberation and reserved caution, 
employed the architectural firm of 
Joseph Saunders, Jr., to make pre- 
liminary studies. 

In October 1952, we presented 
to the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors some recom- 
mendations for new office building 
construction and the necessary con- 
current building fund campaign. 
Instead of the usual long delay by 
referring such an impcrtant matter 





Your NEA Life Membership will share in this building program, 
making possible the architect’s dream pictured above. Invest in the 
profession now by enrolling as a Life Member of the National Educa- 
tion Association at a cost of $150, payable on the installment plan 


of $15 per year for ten years. 
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ro a committee to make further 
studies and to bring a report to this 
convention, the Executive Commit- 
tee and Board of Directors, after 
careful consideration, enthusias- 
tically and unanimously endorsed 
the building project and authorized 
a building fund campaign. These 
were not empty motions. Individ- 
ual members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors 
pledged more than $10,000 to 
launch this campaign. 

The $5 million Building Fund 
Campaign is the most significant 
single enterprise in which the As- 
sociation has participated in its 
entire history. To raise this 
amount of money requires plan- 
ning, inspired and _ enthusiastic 
leadership, an army of workers and 
a reservoir of givers, whether from 
increased dues'or voluntary gifts 
and contributions. It is not my 
purpose to recommend a tailor- 
made pattern for the raising of this 
money. It is our fervent hope that 
the enrollments of life memberships 
may continue on an ever-increasing 
scale. It is our further belief that 
all members of the Association will 
wish to have at least a token part 
in providing funds for this en- 
deavor. 


A Progress Report 


Pursuant to the action of the 
Board of Trustees, Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and a small committee of NEA 
Staff members organized and par- 
ticipated in nine regional confer- 
ences strategically located geograph- 
ically from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. Approximately five hun- 
dred carefully chosen educational 
leaders representing the entire pro- 
fession conferred with the officers 
nd staff members on the important 
ohases of the Building Fund Cam- 
paign. In these conferences par- 
ipants were encouraged to dis- 
ss the operational program of the 
itional Education Association. 
We can be justly proud of the en- 

usiastic and generous statements 
at were made by these partici- 
pants. 

In each conference participants 
re asked: Does the NEA have 
ne need and can it present a clear 
d convincing case for a $5 mil- 
n building program? The re- 
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sponse was most gratifying. In 
every conference there was full 
agreement that the need is clear, 
convincing and imperative. In 
every conference there were indi- 
vidual demonstrations of loyalty 
and sacrificial givings that went far 
beyond our greatest expectation. In 
spite of the fact that approximately 
five hundred participants came to 
these meetings, less than ten per- 
sons asked for any reimbursement 
of expenses. They not only paid 
for expensive trips to the conference 
but in addition made substantial 
gifts to the building fund. In ap- 
proximately forty states there are 
now state-wide building fund cam- 
paign committees, organized and 
approved by the state associations. 
We salute these individuals who 
have within their hands this great 
professional task. 

At the colorful Miami Beach 
Convention the NEA Building 
Fund Campaign was officially 
launched. Never have we seen a 
more enthusiastic and sacrificial re- 
sponse. Before the close of the 
convention six hundred and fifty 
(650) new life members were add- 


ed to the rolls. Thirty-five thou- 
sand new life members could erect 
this Center. A million teachers’ 
mites could also erect the NEA 
Headquarters Building. 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 

The eleventh Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
the University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware, July 5-16, under the 
sponsorship of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

Nell Wilcoxen, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary, and John A. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the University, will act as di- 
rectors. The program is to be de- 
veloped around the theme “Today’s 
Teaching—Tomorrow’s World.” 

Important phases of classroom in- 
struction and professional organiza- 
tion activities will be included daily. 


Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 




















Register Ylow with 
VEA Registration Service For Teachers 


(This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau) 


A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged, returnable 
upon notification within two weeks after acceptance of new 
appointment, or upon request if position is not secured. 


ES ee 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Curriculum Change 


(Continued from page 17) 


will also be using a unit organized 
around a basic experience. A teach- 
er of any subject or of an elemen- 
tary school grade would, of course, 
see such a unit as giving rise within 
its development to many of the 
kinds of experiences already men- 
tioned here as well as others. 


Curriculum change of an or- 
ganizational type may also serve to 
bring about a unification of experi- 
ences formerly organized as subjects 
or as certain phases of a subject. 
Experiences ordinarily set-up by 
phases of a subject are exemplified 
by the fact that language arts ex- 
periences have conventionally been 
separated under such headings as 
written composition, oral compo- 
sition, literature, grammar, read- 
ing, and spelling. However, with 
a unit centered on a social theme or 





on an experience, pupils can within 
the one unit engage in all types of 
language arts activities. 


The final step in unification is 
the use of the core curriculum type 
unit. Many elementary teachers 
use this type of unit. A teacher 
who starts with the much-used unit 
on Indians and Indian life and or- 
ganizes a daily schedule by the na- 
tural activities growing out of this 
topic rather than by the conven- 
tional subject matter headings is 
using a core curriculum type unit. 
One elementary teacher can more 
easily bring about this kind of 
classroom curriculum change than 
the secondary teacher because the 
former has the responsibility for 
all the subject fields anyway. The 
secondary teacher must be assigned 
responsibility for more than one 
subject by the administration of the 
school, or he must work in close 
cooperation with one or more 
teachers of subjects other than his 
own. It is doubtful that any plan 
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can be used for the true core cur- 
riculum type unit other than to 
have one teacher responsible for all 
phases of the unit. Furthermore, 
it should be noted that the core 
curriculum is an organization which 
supplants only required subjects 
and which does not affect in any 
way elective subjects. At any rate, 
the core type unit would seem to 
offer the epitome of unification in 
the organization of curriculum ex- 
periences. 

The three approaches to curri- 
culum change outlined here are 
open to the teacher who would seek 
to effect an improvement in the 
curriculum of his classroom. It is 
likely that one or both of the first 
two ways must be tried before the 
teacher will attempt the third way, 
certainly in its more advanced 
forms. On the other hand, as a 
teacher begins to gain the satisfac- 
tion that accompanies successful 
curriculum change, it is inevitable 
that he will want to proceed, if 
possible, to progessively higher 
stages. He is likely to want also 
to have his pupils join with him 
in bringing about these changes as 
he discovers that pupils themselves 
can plan experiences. Thus the 
curriculum of his classroom will 
become one which is no longer 
teacher dominated but which is es- 
tablished through pupil-teacher 
planning. He will come to utilize, 
too, the principles of child growth 
and development, and he will see 
to it that definite objectives are 
kept in view. 

Supervisors and administrators 
can aid in making materials avail- 
able and in bringing together 
groups of teachers to formulate 
curriculum guides. However, since 
the curriculum consists of experi- 
ences, and since these experiences 
either occur within the classroom 
or stem from it, only the teacher 
can cause true curriculum change. 


Strictly Business 
(Contiued from page 21) 


ing operations, the first of which 
was the packing of cookies. 

The products are distributed to 
local retail outlets for sale to con- 
sumers. Other food products be- 
ing considered are vanilla extract, 
bought in bulk and bottled by the 


high school group, and tea bags, 
the tea to be purchased in bulk and 
bagged. The company’s pre-Christ- 
mas cookie sales amounted to ap. 
proximately $100. 

Production and sales, of course, 
bring up the question of wages. 
The board decides how much 
workers will be paid for the time 
they put in. At present, wages are 
paid to directors at the rate of 25¢ 
per board meeting, and the work- 
ers are paid 20¢ per hour. 

The achievers are eligible for 
scholarships amounting to about 
$40,000, offered through some 
thirty colleges throughout the 
United States. There arte several 
cash scholarships available which 
they may use at the college of their 
choice. They are also eligible for 
various prizes and awards, one of 
which is a $1,500 first prize of- 
fered by the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the best financial report 
when the company is liquidated in 
May. 

But, back to the mechanics of 
running a corporation. The group 
filed an application for a charter 
with the national organization 
much as a regular firm must obtain 
a charter from the State Corpora- 
tion Commission. They named a 
bank to receive funds and desig- 
nated officers who may sign checks. 
A speakers’ group will be formed 
to talk to local civic clubs. The 
achievers plan an open house at the 
business center for stockholders and 
parents. 

When the ‘‘corporation”’ is li 
quidated in the spring, officers will 
prepare a profit and loss statement 
and a balance sheet. ‘There will be 
a letter from the president to the 
stockholders. If the corporation 
prospers, the stockholders can ex- 
pect a dividend. If not, then the 
youthful board is faced with the 
problem of explaining ‘“‘why’’ to 
their stockholders. 

Achiever’s Opinion 

Our company president says, 
“Junior Achievement is really a 
wonderful experience for the stu- 
dents involved, and it would be 
helpful to all students if they could 
gain the knowledge that is pro- 
vided for those who are connected 
with the business. It is enjoyable 
work as well as work that gives 
valuable experiences.” 
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- LOOKING AHEAD! 


Let’s take a realistic look at 
























the facts. Year in and year out, the records show 
that ONE in every THREE families will face a 
hospital bill within a year. 


Whether it’s your family, your 
neighbor’s, your friend’s or your employee’s, you 
will be concerned. Through BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 


you can look ahead without a worry over hospital 





and doctor bills. Over 45 million Americans 
have said good-bye to hospital ‘‘blues’’ through 
their BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD Plans. 


Both Plans are voluntary and operate 
as non-profit community services to give you 
the best health services at the lowest 


possible cost. 





BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD Plans 
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are the happy choice of employers and employees | 








it ay alike throughout Virginia. Look ahead to your 
future—BE SURE THE CROSS IS BLUE. 
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: Richmond Danville Staunton 
; Winchester Newport News 
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New Superintendent 





Fred D. Thompson 


Fred Doenges Thompson is the 
new superintendent of schools in 
Chesterfield County and Colonial 
Heights. He was appointed on Jan- 
uary 18 to succeed the late E. S. H. 
Greene. Mr. Thompson comes to this 
new position from the principalship 
of Thomas Dale High School where he 
first succeeded the late Mr. Greene in 
1937. 

All of Mr. Thompson’s thirty years 
of school experience has been spent in 
Chesterfield County, beginning in 
1923 as principal of Midlothian High 
School. Fourteen years later he be- 
came principal of Chester High School, 
now known as Thomas Dale, where he 
remained until January 31 of this year. 

Born in Delmar, Maryland, he 
moved with his family to Cape 
Charles, Virginia, when two years old. 
Here he received his early education, 
graduating from Cape Charles High 
School in 1919. Mr. Thompson re- 
ceived his AB degree from Randolph- 
Macon College in 1923 and earned his 
MA from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he majored in su- 
pervision and administration of 
schools. During his senior year at 
Randolph-Macon College he was as- 
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sistant professor of Biology. 

For five summers he clerked in the 
freight service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Cape Charles where his 
father was employed. During World 
War II he assisted the farm labor 
program in Chesterfield and Prince 
George counties, later becoming 
chairman of the James River Soil Con- 
servation District. 

For a number of years Mr. Thomp- 
son has taught the Men’s Bible Class 
at Chester Methodist Church. In 
Masonic circles, he is a past master of 
Midlothian Lodge #211 and past 
district deputy of the Sixteenth Ma- 
sonic District, now serving as secre- 
tary of Chester Lodge #94. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of District 2, 
Group 2, of the Virginia High School 
League. 

Married to the former Issie Todd 
Gresham of Richmond, the Fred 
Thompsons have one daughter, Becky 
Jane, who in January completed her 
senior work at Duke University. 





Press Association Marks 
Silver Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association is scheduled for April 
30—May 1. Their silver anniversary 
will be held at the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
directed by O. W. Riegel. 

Virginians serving on the Advisory 
Comittee this year include Nora 
Payne Hill of George Washington 
High School, Danville; J. William 
Etheridge, Matthew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg; Mrs. Katherine 
E. Hopper, Fairfax High School, Fair- 
fax; Esther Singleton, Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Richmond; Jack 
Wilkerson, Jefferson Senior High 
School, Roanoke; and Margaret Wil- 
liams, E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg. 


Becomes Principal 





James Wilson Crump of Chester 
has been named principal of Thomas 
Dale School, succeeding Fred D, 
Thompson, now superintendent of 
schools for Chesterfield and Colonial 
Heights 


Mr. Crump is a graduate of the 
Chester school where he is now prin- 
cipal. He received his BS at the 
College of William and Mary in 1935 
and a master of science degree from 
Kansas University in 1949. He has 
also taken graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

In Chesterfield County he has served 
as principal of Beulah and Matoaca 
Schools, as a high school supervisor, 
and as a mathematics teacher for six 
years at Chester High School, now 
Thomas Dale. 

He was in the Army four years dur- 
ing World War II and recently re- 
ceived a Major’s commission as a re- 
serve officer. 

Mr. Crump is a member of the 
Chester Baptist Church and active in 
the Chesterfield Lions Club. He is also 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Chesterfield County Tuberculosis 


Association. 





Mathematics Institute 

The second University of Virginia 
Institute for Mathematics Teachers, 
scheduled for August 2-13, will in 
clude two series of related lectures. 
One series will deal with arithmetic 
designed to interest elementary teach- 
ers. The other series will deal with a 
branch of high school mathematics. 
Evening lectures will cover applica 
tions of mathematics in Industry, 
Science, and Government. Two se 
mester hours may be earned by those 
who elect to enroll for credit. 

For further information on the Jn 
stitute, write to Dr. Francis G. Lank 
for, Jr., 1-B West Range, Universit 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. Virginia. 
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Outstanding Young Man 





F. Caroll Alexander, president of 
the Roanoke County Education Asso- 
ciation, has been named by the Salem 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as the 
Outstanding Young Man of 1953. 

Presentation of the award was made 
at the Jaycee’s annual bosses night 
dinner in January, by M. S. McClung, 
chairman of the selection committee. 
Nominations for the citation were re- 
ceived from community civic clubs, 
schools, and churches. 

Mr. Alexander is assistant principal 
of Andrew Lewis High School in 
Salem, where he formerly was instruc- 
tor of distributive education. Before 
becoming president of the Roanoke 
County Education Association, he 
headed the Men Teachers Association. 

In civic activities, Mr. Alexander is 
a charter member and past president 
of the Salem Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is also active in the Salem 
Lions Club and a member of the 
Salem Presbyterian Church, where he 
is a deacon and a member of the 
church choir. 


' 





U.S. Chamber Honors 
Mr. Boushall 


lhomas C. Boushall, member of 
the State Board of Education, was hon- 
ored at a dinner in Washington on Jan- 
uary 8 by the Education Commitee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Boushall was presented a 
scroll recognizing his services to this 
group. For many. years he was a 
director of the national organization 
and served as chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Che Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion recently elected Mr. Boushall to 
head its special committee on educa- 
tional objectives and policies. He also 
is ice-chairman of the Richmond City 
Sc \ool Board and president of the Bank 
of Virginia. 
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National Leaders at 
Health Meet 


The Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation will have two outstanding na- 
tional speakers at its annual spring 
meeting, Friday and Saturday, March 
26 and 27, in Richmond at the Hotel 
John Marshall. 

Dr. Clifford L Brownell, president 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation will address the first general 
session, beginning at 8:15 P.M. on 
Friday, March 26. Dr. Brownell of 
Columbia University will bring “The 
Challenge of Values.” 

Highlighting the luncheon meeting 
on Saturday, March 27, Simon A. 
McNeely, specialist in Health Instruc- 
tion, Physical Education and Athletics, 
U. S. Office of Education, will em- 
phasize the conference theme, “Ac- 
centuating the Positive.” James E. 
Fox of Lynchburg College is toast- 
master for the occasion. 

Special groups affiliated with the 
Association will meet on Friday af- 
ternoon. Section meetings on a va- 
riety of subjects are planned for Satur- 
day morning and afternoon, including 
demonstrations, talks, and panel dis- 
cussions on the various phases of health 
and physical education, on both pub- 
lic school and college interest levels. 
A business session will follow the 
Saturday morning section meetings 
at which reports will be heard and of- 
ficers elected. 

Miss Harriett M. Baker, program 
chairman for the VAHPER, says that 
“everyone interested in any phase of 
health or physical education will find 
something of interest in the program.” 
R. C. Heidloff, president of the As- 
sociation, will preside at the ssesions 
which are open to all interested in the 
program Convention managers are 
Dr. Harold K. Jack, State Department 
of Health, Physical Education, Safety 
and Recreation, and Ludwig Sherman 
of the Richmond City Schools. 





Short Course in Reading— 
Techniques in Instruction, Diagnosis 
and Research—Offered by School of 
Education, University of Virginia, 
July 19-30, 1954, in connection with 
the program of the McGuffey Read- 
ing Clinic. Two semester hours’ grad- 
uate or undergraduate credit. For 
details write Ullin W. Leavell, Read- 
ing Clinic, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Acting Director of Instruction 





W. E. Campbell has assumed the 
duties of Director of Instruction for 
the Norfolk County Schools. He is 
filling this position while M. E. Al- 
ford is on sabbatical leave attending 
the University of Virginia Graduate 
School of Education where he is com- 
pleting his requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education. 

Mr. Campbell, who has been prin- 
cipal of Norview High School since 
1949, is being relieved there by C. W. 
Perdue, former assistant principal, 
who has returned to Norfolk County 
after service with the U. S. Navy. 

In addition to directing the instruc- 
tional program of Norfolk County 
schools, Mr. Campbell will continue to 
maintain close administrative contact 
with Norview High School, particu- 
larly in directing the transfer from the 
present plant to its new three million 
dollar building during the summer. He 
has been with the Norfolk County 
School System since 1943, holding prin- 
cipalships at Broad Creek High and Ele- 
mentary School, and Great Bridge High 
and Elementary School, before coming 
to Norview. 





Savings Bond Sales Mount 

in Smyth County 

Some $18,816.05 in Savings Stamps 
and Bonds have been sold in twelve 
schools of Smyth County since Septem- 
ber 1953, reports Minnie Rouse, chair- 
man of the Smyth County School 
Savings Committee. Of this amount, 
$7,184.75 came from the Saltsville 
School. Rich Valley Elementary and 
High School had the next highest rec- 
ord of $4,236. Marion Elementary 
School recorded $2,740, while Marion 
High School sales amounted to $1,- 
$21.35. 

Serving on the Smyth County School 
Savings Committee with Miss Rouse 
are Madeline Gwyn, Ruth Gates, Mrs. 
Clyde Burton, Mrs. C. M. Roberts, 
Harland Pafford, and Mrs. Ann Cline. 
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TO FIT EXACTLY 








LAVATORY CABINET by 
Modern Woodwork, Inc. Custom- 
made of hardwood, with 12”x18” 
lavatory, hot and cold water 
faucet, brass trap, 3 fixed shelves 
(6” deep), door mirror 18”x36”", 
and towel bar attached to door. 
























Because classroom space is always at a premium, a 
Lavatory Cabinet such as the above, should be de- 
signed for exactly the space that’s available. 


Space requirements are one of the many custom 
features brought into the designing picture by Modern 
Woodwork, Inc.—designers and builders of Science 
Laboratory, Home Economics and Art Room Furni- 
ture. 


Visit our Office and Drafting Rooms at your 
convenience. 








Modern Woodwork, Inc. 


600 EAST CARY ST... RICHMOND, VA 











SAVING MONEY IS IMPORTANT 


. . but when you can save money and also get 













economical, efficient and correct equipment for tao ous 


ve 
* 


your cafeteria or other 


se 
food department, the ges 


money saving means even 








more. That is why it pays to bank on 
JOHN G. KOLBE experience, facilities and 


quality standard! 
PHONE 2-8314 


JOHN G. KOLBE, ING. ticrmono » virginia 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Alberta Grant 





Maurice Nichols 


Teachers Study Afield 


Maurice Nichols, recipient of the 
1952 Ford Fellowship, has returned to 
his teaching duties in the social studies 
department of the George Washington 
High School in Alexandria after study- 
ing last year in California. 


While on the west coast, Mr. Nichols 
served as a research assistant at the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, participating in surveys on prob- 
lems of industry, business, and labor. 
In connection with this work he spent 
two weeks in the oil fields and two 
weeks in the agricultural region of the 
Imperial Valley. He also audited a 
course in “Human Relations in Indus- 

y” which served as the basis of his 
study in the fields of industry, agri- 
culture, and labor with specific empha- 
sis on the labor movement. He learned 
that Industry and Education have 
many common problems, procedures, 
and solutions. 


Mr. Nichols returns with a greater 
appreciation for the work of his chosen 
field, through this year of work under 
the Fellowship. He has been teaching 
at George Washington High School 
since 1948. He holds both AB and 
MA degrees from the University of 
New Hampshire, and is a member of 
the New Hampshire bar. 


Alberta Grant, instructor in French 
at George Washington High School, 
Alexandria, has returned to her post 
after studying last summer at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, France. Here French 
landmarks, familiar through reading, 
became a reality and living with the 
French people was an experience of 
cultural and educational value. Miss 
Grant was a member of the French 
“Study Abroad Group” which is under 
the asupices of Temple University at 
Philadelphia. Before registering at the 
Sorbonne, she visited the British Isles. 
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At the close of her study, she toured 
Switzerland and Holland. 


Miss Grant, member of the George 
Washington High School language 
faculty since 1951, has an AB from 
Birmingham-Southern College and a 
MA from the University of Alabama. 





National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers 





nt 
For the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, the Ohio Council 
the of Teachers of Mathematics and the 
d to Mathematics Club of Greater Cincin- 
idies nati will be hosts. This meeting is to 
Zton be held in Cincinnati, Ohio at the 
ady- Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, April 21-24. 
One of the highlights of the meeting 
+hols will be the opportunity to see and hear 
the [ actual televised demonstration lessons 
: tthe HR over WKRC-TV. Much of the pro- 
An- gram will be devoted to discussions of 
rob- methods to improve teaching tech- 
ibor. niques from the primary grades through 
pent [i college. 
two For program details, write Mildred 
f the BM Keiffer, Convention general chairman, 
ed 2 HB} Cincinnati Board of Education, 608 E. 
dus- B McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
f his 
agri- 
pha- § Business Education Meet 
i : The Virginia Business Education As- 
ures, sociation will hold its annual spring 
| meeting at Natural Bridge Hotel, Na- 
| tural Bridge, April 3, beginning at 
eater B} 10:00 A.M. The Board of Directors 
nosen BP will meet there the preceding evening, 
under : Friday, April 2, at 8:00 P.M. 
ching Program for the spring meeting will 
chool HM center around the theme, “Improved 
and HB Practices and Offerings—Our Oppor- 
Y O! BE tunity.” Special emphasis will be 
er of = given to demonstrations showing how 
™ to make effective use of audio-visual 
aids in the business education classroom. 
rench BE Hoy to make daily use of the demon- 
*hool, Be stration stand in teaching typewriting 
pe will be demonstrated by Woodie Tuck- 
* 50t- Hl er, head of the Business Education De- 
rench partment, Washington County Tech- 
oe nical School, Abingdon. Student teach- 
h the » crs from Radford College, and Madison 
ce Ot EC ege will present tack board displays 
Miss lf, exploratory and general business 
rench ® courses. Dr. Harry Huffman, Head, 
under B@ Business Education Department, Vir- 
TY * BE ginia Polytechnic Institute, will give 
+ E06 2 flannel board demonstration showing 
Isles. HE the need for clerical practice in Vir- 
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Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 








superior 


Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 





adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 
and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 
maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 
























ginia high schools. The use of film 
strips to teach bookkeeping will be 
demonstrated by Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, 
head of the Business Administration 
Department of Richmond Professional 
Institute. “Building Shorthand Skill 
through the Use of Recorded Materials” 
is the final demonstration by Mrs. Ruth 
Stuaffer of the Business Education De- 
partment at Eastern Mennonite Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. Dr. Charles K. 
Martin, president of Radford College, 
will conclude the professional program 
with an address at the luncheon. 


Registration and a coffee hour, sched- 
uled for 9:00 A.M., will precede the 
program. 


Language Arts Conference 

The University of Virginia will 
sponsor a Conference for Teachers of 
Language Arts on March 26. All 
high school teachers of English are 
invited to attend, as well as elementary 
teachers and other school personnel. 

Richard Walser, Associate Professor 
of English, will deliver the morn- 
ing address on “What Literature Can 
Do for Young People.” Discussion 
groups and special meetings for ele- 
mentary and secondary groups will 
be included in the day’s program. 

For details, write Dr. Richard A. 
Meade, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 
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For the most successful 
learning, use the 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 


Grades 3 through 8 


These workbooks are not 
“busy” books. They stress in- 
dividual understanding and pro- 
mote independent learning. 


















They are a powerful contri- 
bution to the teaching of mean- 
ingful arithmetic. Making Sure 
of Arithmetic Workbooks 


strengthen any textbook series. 


* 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Representative: 
JOHN A. HARRISON 
R.F.D. #1, Box 27, 
Blackstone, Virginia 




















































of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 


complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 














Industrial Education Meet 


Plans are under way for the annual 
conference of the Virginia Council of 
Industrial Education Clubs to be held 
April 10 at the Hotel John Marshall 
in Richmond. The program com- 
mittee is headed by James A. Kennedy, 
supervisor of Industrial Arts for the 
Richmond City schools. 





* : 
James A. Kennedy 


Registration for the conference will 
begin on Friday night, April 9, and 
Throughout 
the day exhibits will be open. 

The first session of the conference 
is scheduled for 10:15 A.M., Saturday, 
April 10, with Kenneth S. Nichols, 
chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, presiding. “Trends in 
Modern Finishes” will be discussed by 
Russell Louis of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, with introduction by Glenn 
Staunton “Industrial 
Arts Awards” will be presented by 
Dewey Barich of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. He will be introduced by K. 
A. Schneider of Richmond. 

During the afternoon session Carter 
Murphy of Petersburg will serve as 
chairman. Speakers for this session 
include Lester F. Zerfoss, assistant di- 
rector of General Industrial Relations, 
American Enka Corporation, and Dr. 
Walter R. Williams, Jr., director of 
Vocational Education and consultant 
for Industrial Arts in Florida. Mr. 
Zerfoss will be introduced by C. J. 
Shollenberger of Danville, while Dr. 
Williams will be presented by Joseph 
A. Schad of VPI. 

A banquet will highlight the eve- 
ning program with Kenneth Dawson 


continue on Saturday. 


Wenner of 


of Wytheville serving as toastmaster. 
A ship’s program by commercial ex- 
hibitors will feature the closing ses- 
sion. 





Did you see Registration Serv- 
ice Form on page 27? 





Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Guadalajara Summer School 
The accredited bilingual summer school spon- 
sored by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of the Stanford University 
faculty will be offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
June 27-August 7, 1954. Offerings include art, 
creative writing, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature courses, $225 covers 
six-weeks tuition, board and room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 


§TOP. 


Before you buy any books for your school 
or classroom library, you should have 
your FREE classified list of the Best 
Books for Boys and Girls, from J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Box W54, School Library 
Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Lunenburg Teacher Retires 





Miss Mary E. Barnes, faithful 
and beloved teacher in the Lunenburg 
County schools for thirty-nine years, 
retired from service in June 1953. 

Miss Barnes graduated from Black- 
stone Female Institute, later known as 
Blackstone College, attended Long- 
wood College and the University of 
Virginia. She is active in church and 
civic affairs of her county. For thirty- 
five years she has been a teacher in the 
Sunday School of Providence Method- 
ist Church, near Kenbridge, Virginia; 
has held offices in the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, and is on the Of- 
ficial Board of her church. She is a 
member of the Kenbridge American 
Legion Auxiliary, the Kenbridge Gar- 
den Club, and the Rose Hill Home 
Demonstration Club. 

To know Miss Barnes, has been to 
love her. Her fellow teachers will miss 
her in the classroom, but they will con- 
tinue to enjoy fellowship with her in 
her home and in the various walks of 
life in which she is so interested and 


active. 





Highlands Festival 


Virginia Highlands Festival will of- 
fer a Seminar in Adult Education in 
the Arts during its sixth annual ses- 
sion, August 1-15, at Abingdon. The 
University of Virginia has approved a 
three hour degree credit and certifi- 
cate renewal course for the seminar 
which will be directed by Dr. and 
Mrs. Jess Ogden. The course will be- 
gin one week before the Festival, July 

group with the 
Attendance at cer- 
1 of the workshops, lecture series, 
concerts, tours during 


will be required with 


26, to orient the 
Festival offerings. 


panels, plays, 
the Festival, 


1¢ class and written discussion and 
evaluation during the period. The 
festival offers a program of varied 
arts and crafts. 
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Pilot Studies by NEA 


Three local associations in Virginia 
have been selected by the National 
Education Association to participate in 
their pilot study. Those chosen in- 
clude the Arlington Education Asso- 
ciation, Danville Education Associa- 
tion, and the Princess Anne Educa- 
tion Association. 

The NEA Commitee on Professional 
Ethics is conducting a Pilot Study 
with 100 selected local associations 
across the country. The purposes of 
the project are (1) to interest local 
associations in planning and _ spon- 
soring local action for the considera- | 
tion of the NEA Gode of Ethics, with | 
all of the activities designed to direct | 
teachers to think in terms of their 
own reaction to, and application of, 
ethical practices, and (2) to enable 
the NEA to secure reports from these 
Pilot Groups with the findings of the 
study and any questions which may 
arise that relate to the application of 
the NEA Code of Ethics. These re- 
ports will be publicized in an effort 
to activate other local groups to inten- 
sive study of the NEA Code of Ethics 
and also provide the NEA Committee 
on Professional Ethics with a better 
understanding of teacher reaction to 


the Code. | 











College Post | 
John Newton Baker has been ap- | 


pointed administrative assistant to the | 
University of Richmond’s president, | 
Dr. George M. Modlin. 

Mr. Baker assumed this newly 
created post at the beginning of this | 
past school year. He has been director | 
of public relations at Florida State Uni- | 
versity for the past four years. During | 
1942-1944 he was an associate profes- 
sor of rural sociology and taught Eng- | 
lish at Virginia Polytechnic Institute | 
at Blacksburg. A native of Daphne, | 
Alabama, he has held administrative or | 
teaching positions at Alabama Poly-| 
technic Institute, the University of 
Cincinnati, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama, in adidtion to his VPI post. | 

He received his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from the University of | 
Tennessee. He also attended Howard | 
College, University of Alabama and 
University of Wisconsin. 





25 Year Service Award pins 
available from VEA 





Lighting the 
Creative Spark 


Creativeness is innate. It needs only 
to be sparked. One way is through 
class discussion. When thought is 
stimulated, the student is aroused to 
express himself. The medium he 
selects must encourage, not retard. 


ARTISTA Powder Paint 


is easy to use, convenient, inexpen- 
sive. Colors are brilliant, tend to 
produce bold and original work. 


SEND for free Artista Powder Paint folder to 
Dept. ST3. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virg'nia is 
Wayne G. King 


























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















SUMMER STUDY i in the Cool Northland 


170 undergraduate and graduate courses 

June 14-July 17 . . . July 19-August 21 
Write: Summer Session, Room 10 
UNIVERSITY 0 MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH 


DULUTH 5, MINNESOTA 

























IN MEMORIAM 


L. Annie John 


Miss L. Annie John, a retired 
teacher and an elementary principal 
of Roanoke County, died November 
30, 1953, in the Lewis-Gale Hospital, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

“Miss Annie,” as she was known by 
her pupils and friends, had the experi- 
ence of teaching in a one-room log 
cabin and in a consolidated elementary 
school. She began her career in the 
Narrow School in Catawba Valley, 


Roanoke County, Virginia. During 
her last years in the profession she was 
principal of Southview School, Roa- 
noke County. 

In 1936 she retired from teaching 
but her life was given to serving her 
church, the Huntingdon Court Meth- 
odist Church, and to her community 
civic clubs. 

She lived a simple, quiet, dignified 
life, exhibiting the highest standards 
of Christian citizenship. These qual- 
ities were instilled in the minds and 
hearts of her pupils and teachers. 








PRETTIEST TEACHER 
OF 1953 ASKS: 








Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- 
cause you know how to drive safely. 
Statistics show educators, as a group, 
rate high as careful automobile drivers 
and maintain their cars in safe operat- 
ing condition. 

Why, then, shouldn't you benefit 
from your safety-consciousness? 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 
this desirable quality in you by offering 
teachers a preferential status. For you, 






ELL McGREW OWEN—LIFE cover girl 


this means lower insurance rates plus 
unexcelled service. 

You receive substantial savings 
from standard rates tor two main rea- 
sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
deal directly with the company thereby 
eliminating the expense of agents and 
brokers. 

A nation-wide network of more than 
500 experienced claim representatives 
assures you of fast, equitable and effi- 
cient claim service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ... There is no obligation ! 


G E wy, COenpani 
JOVERNMENT EUMPLOYEES “4201070 ompanes 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


(Capital Stock Companies . . . ot affilicted with U. $. Goverament) | 


[} Single 
[] Married (Ne. of Children...... , 





| Make toaee (Dix., etc.) | No. sal bo Style eat me is Date [| New 


/ ()Used 





1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 
Marital Status 


a ee OS NR HN 
@eo 
< 
: 








One way distance is...... miles. 
any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes 
..-My present insurance expires..../..../...... 1 


2. 
3. Estimated mileage during next yeor?......... 
4. Please send.............. rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 094 


No. of Children 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
of Use | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Those who were fortunate enough to 
know her could but love and respect 
her. 

Marion Marshall Dennis 


Alfreda Peel 


We pause to pay tribute to one of 
our number who has fallen into eter. 
nal sleep, Afreda Peel, of the Virginia 
Heights Elementary School faculty of 
Roanoke. 

Miss Peel made a great contribution 
to the community and to our profes- 
sion as a teacher. Her ability to under- 
stand the children’s problems, her sym- 
pathetic encouragement and the en- 
thusiasm evidenced in their accom- 
plishments endeared her to the young 
people who came under her influence. 

Varied interests brought special 
honors to Miss Peel. We shared with 
her the thrill of having a book pub- 
lished, a play produced, and various 
honors in the field of Virginia Folklore. 

We, her co-workers and friends, shall 
miss her words of wisdom, her splendid 
cooperation, her keen sense of humor, 
her interest in our profession, and her 
sincere friendship. We were proud to 
call her Friend. 

Frankie Lou Farris 
by Isabelle Pillow, Reporter 


William Day Smith 

Funeral services for William Day 
Smith, 94-year-old former principal 
of Scottsville High School, were held 
November 6, 1953, at Charlottesville. 

Mr. Smith, a botanist who retired 
as principal of the Scottsville School 
in 1937, died in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
November 3. He was a native of Con- 
necticut, and began his teaching career 
a year before being graduated in 1882 
from Amherst College. 

Before going to Scottsville, he was 
principal of schools in Port Jarvis, 
Sparrowbush and Warwick, N. Y., for 
10 years. He also, with his brother- 
in-law, headed a boys’ private school. 
For 30 years he served as principal of 
the Albemarle County school in Vir- 
ginia. During this period he taught 
nature studies at Madison College for 
12 summers and at Radford College 
for 5 summers. 

An authority on ferns and wild flow- 
ers, he started a herbarium which now 
comprises the official ferns collection 
of the Virginia Academy of Science. 
He made the collection during his sum- 
mers and accumulated most of the rec- 
ognized varieties growing within Vir- 
ginia. 
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Exciting literature books that develop reading skills 


TEXTBOOKS The Mastery of Reading 


Bailey and Leavell 





STUDY BOOKS 


* Each story and poem is of intrinsic interest to junior high school 
| students. 
| * Selections represent the best of the old and the best of the new. 
POETRY ALBUMS | a —— skills are taught in each grade, according to a detailed 
plan. 
® In view of their importance, special emphasis is on comprehension, 
speed, and vocabulary. 
* A few motivating remarks make students eager to read each 
selection. 
* Attractive Study Books provide additional material for teaching 
reading skills. 
® Teacher’s Guides are conveniently arranged to save the teacher’s 
time. 
* Delightful recordings help the student to appreciate poetry. 


TEACHER’S GUIDES 








American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ne for your language program | 
St % END-OF-THE-YEAR | 


TESTS—Grades 3-8 






i i i is 






Me Kee 


Language For Meaning 





a a es 





Order Now—8-page Standardized Test 





for each grade. 7¢ ea., including postage. 


Write for specimen copy, free to teachers 


a oe oe 
l { } rqimia using series in their classrooms. | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


FIRST MERCHANTS |) 2 rou so 2 ll 


NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND -eeipe ga Urbana, Virginia 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 3-54 
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Essex Under Other Names 


Essex County was not 
known as Essex. This fact members 
of the Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion learned at their November meet- 
ing. Delving into his hobby of local 
history, the Reverend Joseph Ewing, 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
turned back the calendar to the early 
1600’s when Essex County was not yet 
known as such, but along with land 
across the Rappahannock River, was 
called Lancaster County. Tappahan- 
nock, where the meeting took place, 
was then known as Hobb’s Hole, so 
called because of a natural harbor 
where ships from the Mother County 


always 


of the Old Dominion 


Tyra 


\ 
Corners\$ 











could ride at anchor. After Indian at- 
tacks, the decision was lost to call this 
section Piscataway Parish. This sec- 
tion was known also as Rappahan- 
nock County before a portion of it 
became Essex. Some attempts were 
made to call Hobb’s Hole “New 
Plymouth”, but this name did not 
stick, even as new owners today have 
difficulty in changing the names of 
old farms in Essex. In Mr. Ewing’s 
talk, we watched Robert Beverly, the 
historian, survey the town of Tappa- 
hannock in 1706 and after studying 
found that 


hannock today follows the same gen- 


Tappa- 


the map, we 


eral plan. 






At this dinner meeting, members 
contributed to the relief of Korean 
teachers and heard a report from the 
Public Relations Committeee based on 
the statement that good public rela- 
tions don’t just happen. Stuart Lan- 
drum, president of the Association and 
principal of Rappahannock District 
Elementary School, presided. 

We came home filled with a sense 
of well-being. We had been well fed, 
enjoyed good fellowship with con- 
genial people, performed a service to 
our less fortunate teachers, and had 
learned something new. 


Mrs. L. Gifford Stevens, Reporter 





Bell Ringers 

Ringing of English Handbells by 
a group of teachers from the Mt. 
Daniel School, directed by Mrs. Mary 
Jane Phillips, featured a recent Falls 
Church Education Association meect- 
ing. 

The bells, cast at the Whitechapel 
Bell Foundry in London, England, are 
an alloy of copper and tin, approxi- 
mately sixteen parts copper to three 
and three-fourths part tin. Mrs. Phil- 
lips owns thirty bells, or two and one- 
half octaves chromatically. She 
brought them into this country 
through customs as a percussion in- 
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DR. MOFFETT HONORED. Alumnae of Radford Col- 
lege, now teaching in the Alleghany County-Covington 
schools, honored Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, dean of Radford, at 
a luncheon preceding her address at Alleghany County 
Education Association meeting on January 27. Seated in the 
center, Dean Moffett is surrounded by her former students. 

Speaking from 40 years of experience participating in the 
training of teachers, Dean Moffett told members of the 
Alleghany Education Association in her address on “Desir- 
able Professional Relations” that “Virginia today faces the 
greatest educational gamble of its history.” She went on to 
say that aroused laymen have asked for and will no doubt 
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get a major part of the greatest amount of money Virginia 
has ever invested in education. ‘Our professional standards 
are the highest that they have ever been and there is at pres- 
ent the greatest opportunity in scholarship and facilities 
for teacher training. She urged the teachers present to ex- 
amine themselves in three roles and pointed out that the 
teacher’s own life should show that education makes peo- 
ple better. She said that she believed that if this was done 
that the State’s educational gamble would pay dividends. 


Following the address, Mrs. Ruby M. Plymale, president 
of the Association, presided at a business session. 
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(EORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 11 to August 16, 1954 








First Term: 


June I1- July 17 
Second Term: July 12- August 16 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 














Spend an exciting weekend in a great city 
m a Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour .. : 
th hotels, sightseeing, transportation all 
‘luded at one low price. These tours are 
t “conducted”. . . you can travel alone, 
a twosome, or with a group of friends. 


[t's GREY 


When you choose Greyhound, you can 
sit back and relax behind one of the 
orld’s finest drivers, enjoy scenic 
routes, ride with pleasant companions. 

ind best of all, you save money! 


for MARCH, 1954 


Enjoy a relaxed, scenic trip on your next 
visit back home. On vacation, choose a 
Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour to glamor- 
ous cities, National Parks, sunny resorts... 
with everything planned and paid-for in 
advance! Mail coupon below for details. 


HOUND! 2~ —---------- = 
! 





Take your entire class by Chartered Grey- 
hound to visit historic places, great cities, 
museums. You'll have your own modern 
coach and driver; you'll go direct to your 
destination ... at very low cost per person! 
Call or write for complete information. 


J 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA—WITH TOUR INFORMATION 


Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- Name 
ter, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Iill., 
for full-color map and facts about 
more than 50 Expense-Paid Tours. 


, Address 


City & State 


Dee cee cee ee cee ce cee ee ee ee ee oe ooo” awas ewan esas an en ewan ewe ae ee wa waa 


ST-3-54 
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We Listened 


WE LISTENED to teachers’ problems in the teaching of 
English when we conducted extensive field research. 


We Learned 


WE LEARNED that teachers wanted the following 
features in English textbooks: 


Short, independent learning situations. 



















A flexible program which is easily adapted to 
children’s interests and needs. 


Exercises and activities which are based on 
children’s experiences and interests. 


A pupil’s handbook for ready reference included 
in each text. 


These features and more are included in 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 2-8 SHANE ¢ FERRIS ¢ KEENER 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS (res oy sensey 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA e ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA ° DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


































Vanderbilt University 
1954 Summer Session 
June 14—August 21 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools, June 10 - June 11 


I Drama - English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


1. Teachers 
2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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strument. In contrast to the Swiss 
cowbell, the English Handbells are 
rung upright. 

As far as is known, there are only 
about a half dozen other groups of 
bell ringers in the United States and 
these are in the New England area. 

The Mt. Daniel group played for 
the Falls Church Association ‘The 
Bells of St. Mary’s”, “The Legend of 
the Bell”, and “A Wonderful Guy.” 
Those participating with Mrs. Phillips 
include Mrs. Lucille Fon Cannon, Mrs, 
Dorothy Hollins, Mrs. Maxine Horn- 
ing, Norma Rubin, Mrs. Margaret 
Breen, Mrs. Sarah Van Domelin, and 
Mrs. Demaris Rutledge. Mrs. Jeanne 
Walters and Isla Worsham are also 
members of the group. 

Mrs. Dorothy C. Hollins, Reporter 





Louisa Gets Acquainted 


In keeping with the workshop theme 
of the Louisa County Education As- 
sociation—to encourage better under- 
standing between the school and its 
patrons—the eighth grade faculty of 
the Louisa County High School gave 
a reception on the evening of Novem- 
ber 16 for the parents of the eighth 
grade students. No formal program 
was presented, but cake with coffee or 
hot chocolate was served to guests 
by elected members of each of the 
four eighth grade home rooms. Forty- 
three parents, about one-third of those 
receiving hand-written invitations, en- 
joyed chatting with the eleven faculty 
members and with each other, as well 
as touring the school plant. Their evi- 
dent appreciation of the opportunity 
to get better acquainted with the 
school made the effort well worth- 
while. 

Edith F. Layman, Reporter 





Life at Wythe 


Members of the Wythe County 
Education Association heard the com- 
plexities of modern life discussed by 
Dr. John B. Walters, instructor in 
the Department of History and Po- 
litical Science at Emory and Henry 
College. His subtle humor delighted 
the 105 members and guests at their 
November 20 dinner meeting held 
in the George Wythe High School 
cafeteria. Ralph C. Whitt, president 
of the Wythe County Education As- 
sociation, served as master of cere- 
monies. 


Mrs. George Young, Reporter 
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nd ginia, addressed the Middlesex Educa- 
fab athe teaond ak Gael Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
* m Hil 
" Saluda. Dr. Thompson discussed sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
of ee ‘finn > . . 
2 How Middlesex County Compaes Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
with other Counties in Virginia in 
by Population and Economic Resources TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 
“7 and What Bearing This Can Have 
7 on Educational Facilities.” If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
ret > ~ ns > . “ul ° . 
Representatives of the PTA, Ameri- of ‘income protection’, or wishes to modernize your 
nd can Legion, Ruritan, and Middlesex 
7% Women’s Clubs were invited guests. existing plan, it is suggested that you write for further 
iso 3 
A coffee hour preceded the meeting. information and Free Booklet entitled: 
Mrs. Morton Clarke, principal of the 
Ler > : 
Syringa Elementary School, is presi- 
dent of this Association. A STUDY IN ECONOMICS FOR TEACHERS 
me Professional Growth in WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
As- Tazewell 
al : GROUP DEPT.—217 Broad Grace Arcade 
— A Day of Professional Growth in . ae &: 
- Tazewell County last November in- Richmond 19, Virginia 
ot j . . 
a cluded reports from the VEA Conven- (Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois) 
oe tion. In informal round table dis- 
= cussion, delegates told of specific 
hth points of interest— and even one ad- 
am somitted seeing “The Robe.” The Busi- 
de ness Education meeting was enthusias- , P 
es tically reported by Mrs. Margaret 
the Bailey, while hints for helping the N H 
, handicapped child were given by Ruth T 
ae Macom, and Mrs. Frances Johnson de- Y 
~~ scribed the Artmobile. Highlights R 
ty from the address of Dr. William G. re) Ss 
vell Carr, NEA Executive Secretary, were 
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wd ity and experience of Dr. Howard A. U 
the Rusk who spoke on Korea impressed. 0 
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VEA program as outlined by President T 
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Mobley. A conducted tour of the oO ta , 
DuPont Company was described by G it Hows througn the pulmonary 
Jean Bailey and Olivia Branch. Cover- R arteries to the lungs. 
nty ing special meetings, Pat Taylor sum- Y Y 
ym- marized the language teachers session, 
by P, ethane ten teachers, and Nine COLOR filmstrips explaining the nature, function and care of 
in Harold Spracher the mathematics the human body. Each done in original full-color drawings medi- 
Po- —% teachers, while Sammy Scott reported cally authenticated. Recommended for MIDDLE GRADES and 
nry on the classroom teachers. ‘Mrs. Stella JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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As- of the trip to Richmond and the con- 
ere- ve tion, the delegates sung a parody MOTION ee See? COMPANY 
| on “A Guy is a Guy”—unrehearsed. vrata Ghabinie' ts: dees Phone: 60347 
rter Sammy Scott, Reporter 
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PR plus PM 


Just a few letters—yet they stand for an educational policy 
that has been both goal and guide to World Book Company’s 
Division of Test Research and Service. 








PERTINENT 
RESEARCH 


What better term than per- 
tinent research for the ex- 
ploration of new theory and 
practice—for the insight, in- 
ventiveness, and investigation 
required to develop unique 
educational aids—materials 
that add another dimension 
to evaluation activities. 





DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


is the result of pertinent re- 
search. This unique measure 
of general intelligence (prob- 
lem-solving ability) for grades 
1-6 is independent of reading 
skill and speed of response. It 
gives children equal opportu- 
nity to demonstrate basic in- 
tellectual resources. Extend 
your pupil appraisal program 
with Davis-Eells Games. 











Two particular publications illustrate this policy. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 





Westmoreland Enjoys 
Impersonations 


“Arthur Godfrey and all the Little 
Godfreys” were impersonated by the 
boys and girls of Washington and Lee 
High School at Montross during the 
November 19 meeting of the West- 
moreland-Richmond Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Excellent renditions were 
given by each student as they por- 
trayed “The McGuire Sisters”, “Frank 
Parker”, “Julius LaRosa”, and others. 
Such talent should be encouraged by 
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PROFESSIONAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Professional maintenance is 
the work of authors and pub- 
lishers that must go on with 
established materials — to 
maintain their quality, keep 
them up-to-date and modern 
in content; a faithful mirror 
of current needs. 





OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


are now available in a New 
Edition. This is an example 
of professional maintenance— 
the work that goes on to make 
good materials even better. 
Three levels cover grades 1-4, 
4-9, and 9 through college. A 
“classic” instrument for intel- 
ligence measurement, con- 
stantly kept up to date. 








teachers, for who can tell that some 
teacher may be starting an “Arthur 
Godfrey” on his climb to fame. 

During the business session, reports 
were given on the VEA Convention, 
with humorous incidents related. 

Edward Branch, president of the 
Association, presided. 

Hazel N. Landers, Reporter 





1954 CONVENTION DATES 
NEA—June 27-July 2, New York City 
VEA—October 27-29, Richmond 
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Cardwell School Marks 
Progress 


Nestling among the picturesque hills 
of the Old Dominion is Cardwell 
School, located in the heart of Gooch- 
land County, rich in historic lore, 
economic stability, and scholastic sta- 
tus. Real progress and growth have 
marked its forty-five years. 


Cardwell School now has a new 
modern brick building with ample 
playground well equipped. Erected at 
a cost of nearly $125,000, this new 
building was first occupied on Decem- 
ber 3, 1952. The 214 pupils are in- 
structed by seven teachers. Miss Verna 
Hull is principal of the school, Nancy 
Hite is supervisor, and Ashby W. Kay 
is superintendent of Goochland County 
Schools. 


The ninety-six active members of 
the Cardwell Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion have purchased equipment for the 
school playground, financed free milk 
and dental care, purchased books for 
the library, and planted grass and 
shrubs on the grounds. On February 
2, Founders Day was observed by this 
group, celebrating the founding of the 
school at which much of its history was 
recounted. A replica of the new build- 
ing made into a cake was a point of 
interest in the refreshments served. 


A landscape that speaks to the soul, 
a county teachers organization that 
strengthens the courage, a comfortable 
building with well equipped play- 
ground, a PTA that undergirds scholas- 
tic efforts, a principal that “looks well 
to the ways of her house (school)”, a 
supervisor who seeks the best, and a 
superintendent who is a nobleman in 
the Kingdom of Learning—all con- 
tribute toward Cardwell’s opportuni- 
ties and the happiness of its workers. 
Surely for this school “the best is yet 
to be.” 


Mrs. Dora H. Stephenson 
Cardwell Teacher 
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FACULTY TEA. The faculty of Victoria High School, in Lunenburg County, 


and other guests were honored at a tea on December 17, given by the Library 


Club of the school. 


mas theme. 


and the club mother presided at the punch bowl. 


Bulletin boards and other decorations carried out the Christ- 
The sponsor and officers of the Club formed the receiving line, 


Some of the guests and 


students are shown gathered around the party table. 


Shenandoah Asks, 
“DO YOU KNOW?” 


—Do you know who the retired teach- 
ers in your county are? Have you re- 
membered them in any way? 

Why not try the plan used by the 

Shenandoah County Education Asso- 
ciation? This association invited all re- 
tired county teachers to its annual 
banquet held in the Manor Memorial 
Methodist Church in New Market on 
November 7. One retired teacher who 
was unable to attend wrote the asso- 
ciation a note telling of her apprecia- 
tion at being remembered. 
—Do you ever degrade your profession 
of teaching? Do you ever wish that 
you had been anything else in the 
world but a school teacher? 

Then let Rev. John Locke of Maur- 
ertown, Virginia, give you his inspira- 
tional and wit filled address on ““Edu- 
cation for the Common Man” which 
he gave to the Shenandoah County Ed- 
ucation Association at its November 
eting. By such remarks as, “Teachers 
are dealing with people made in the 
image of God with incalculable possi- 
bilities”, Rev. Locke made every teach- 
er in his audience feel immeasurably 


pam 


proud of belonging to such a profes- 
sion. On a lighter side Rev. Locke 
kept his listeners laughing by such re- 
marks as, “Teachers are those who 
vowed in their youth that they 
wouldn’t teach to keep from starving 
aid who ended by doing both.” 

—~ Do you know what your personal 
ot ligations as a teacher are? Do you 
kiow what kind of public relations 
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you should have with your pupils, with 
other teachers, and with the com- 
munity? 

The Shenandoah County Education 
Association is trying to uphold the 
teaching profession in high standards 
of conduct and to show teachers what 
is considered proper in their relations 
by adopting a code of ethics. Included 
in this code of ethics are the follow- 
ing: A teacher should maintain a pride 
in the community in which he lives 
and teaches and work to strengthen the 
community’s moral, spiritual and in- 
tellectual life. A teacher’s own life 
should show that education does en- 
noble and his conduct should not of- 
fend the accepted pattern of behavior 
of the community in which he lives. 
—Do you know the history of educa- 
tion in your county? Do you know 
what the present educational trends in 
your county are? 

In order to enlighten its teachers on 
these questions the Shenandoah County 
Education Association prepared a 
handbook for distribution among its 
teachers. 

Margaret O. Grabill, chairman 
Publicity Committee S.C.E.A. 


Flo-Master is the pen with the felt 
tip with which even an amateur can 
achieve the effects of pen, pencil, char- 
coal, crayon and brush. Teachers have 
found hundreds of uses for it. The 
S-2A set, including Flo-Master (pocket 
size (four assorted felt tips, one fine 
mark adapter and 2 oz. Flo-Master ink, 
costs $3.75, for sale at art, supply and 
stationery stores. 








To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 

. or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 

Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 


dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 





simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation in a teen- 





age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 
“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 





For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466.3, Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon. 














{ Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
| Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. | 
| Plea e send free 
| .. booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
| . .. booklets ““Growing Up and Liking It” | 
| .. booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 
| You Know” | 
I n | 
Name 
| (PLEASE PRINT) | 
Street ; 
I City State | 
| ( OFFER Gooo OnLy tN U.S.A.) ] 
Desiciiidnegaciainstineaitedam. cen enyens aan atemapipdin nial 























“I'm up and 


feeling fine, 
Mary!” 


Why wonder and worry when a Long Distance call 
will bring you news so quickly and easily? If you 
can’t be there in person, Long Distance is the next 
best thing! 

Service is fast and courteous. And your calls 
will go through even faster, if you'll remember to 
call by number. 

Isn’t there someone, somewhere, who would be 
happy to hear your voice by Long Distance? 


FREE: Any of our Business Offices will be glad to give 
you a handy “Blue Book” personal telephone directory 
for jotting down frequently called numbers. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 











THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
13th Year 
Excellent teaching and administrative positions at top salaries available now and 
September 1954—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long Island. 
Member N.A.T.A. Write for registration form 


ADAMS VACANCIES ‘NOW TO $4400 


15th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY republic — 7-3938—1341 G St. N.W. — Washington 5, D. C. 























TEACHERS 
WASHINGTON EARN EXTRA MONEY 
SPARE TIME 
TEACHERS AGENCY Make up to several dollars per hour right at 
home. Enjoy it. A #2 income. Others are doing 
Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Northwest ee ee ee ee 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us HOOD’S 
ne 8 Soe ‘108 West Sth St., Kannapolis 10, N. C. 
8141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. (Bnelose stamped, pe. ) 




















Teachers 


(Continued from page 23) 


On Tuesday evening the Ann 
Wingfield teachers served as host- 
esses at a dinner in the school ca‘e- 
teria honoring the visitors. Addi- 
tional guests included the superin- 
tendent of Culpeper County 
schools and members of the School 
Board. 

At eight o'clock on Wednesday 
morning each student teacher was 
on duty at Ann Wingfield, with 
Dr. Poindexter and Dr. Nance re- 
placing the principal. The teach- 
ers and their ‘‘students for a day” 
followed a routine schedule with 
language arts, arithmetic, music, 
art, social studies, physical educa- 
tion, before and after school duty, 
and all the other activities that 
make up a typical school day. No 
doubt the visitors had to bandage 
Johnny’s “‘skinned-up” knee, con- 
sole Mary into wiping her tears 
away, and even patch up a little 
quarrel which might have resulted 
from Billy’s pulling Jane’s curl in 
the lunch line, but these too are just 
everyday happenings in a typical 
school day. 

It all seems to have ended well, 
however, from the standpoint of 
the student teachers and the Ann 
Wingfield teachers and pupils. 

“T have learned more by teach- 
ing in one day than I had learned 
in an education class in a month. 
Experience is by far better than ma- 
terial read in a book. Problems 
that come up in the actual class- 
room situation are different and 
have to be solved differently from 
those encountered in a _ book,” 
stated one Madison student. 

The Ann Wingfield faculty felt 
that the day was valuable to them, 
for they were able to get new ideas 
and to evaluate their work as com- 
pared with other schools. ‘“Then, 
too, it’s a good thing to see your 
own classroom through someone 
else's eyes and experiences,”’ said 
one of them, after reading the 
Madison students’ evaluation of 
their visit to Ann Wingfield. 

Evidently the Culpeper boys and 
girls were well satisfied at the end 
of the day also, for many remark- 
ed, “I enjoyed the day.”’ 

“It was interesting to see how 
different people teach.” 
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Its News to Us 








[hese are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. 
If unable to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 


TimeX and Controlled Reader 
may be used from the first grade up 
to train each child in the most efficient 
habits of seeing and _ organizing 
thought content. TimeX is a con- 
trolled exposure device which flashes 
numbers, letters, words and phrases 
at high speed. This training demands 
a high level of attentiveness and de- 
velops the ability to see in a more or- 
ganized manner. 

[he Controlled Reader provides a 
moving slot which exposes projected 
printed material in a continuous man- 
ner at variable speeds—45 words per 
minute to 900 words per minute. The 
student is encouraged to increase the 
amount of material he can perceive 
and assimilate per unit of time. (Ed- 
ucational Developmental Laboratories, 
33 Sunset Lane, Levittown, N. Y.) 


Slide File Box A new Kodaslide 
Ready-File will hold approximately 
200 standard Kodachrome transpar- 
encies in Ready-Mounts or 100 Koda- 
slide Stereo Mounts. Styles in attrac- 
tive nonshatterable polystyrene and 
designed to permit stacking. Will ac- 
cept slides mounted in glass as well as 
those in Ready-Mounts. Combina- 
tions of 2 x 2-inch slides and Stereo 
Mounts can be accommodated if de- 
sired. Available through all Kodak 
dealers the Kodaslide Ready-File will 
list at $1.95 each. 


ook-Out a new interior car mirror 


that completely eliminates “Blind 
Spots” both right and left is a new 
ide: in motoring safety. The unit 


consists of two hinged wing mirrors 
whch are attached to the existing 
int rior mirror by means of a turn- 
buckle and clamp. The hinged prin- 
cip.e enables the motorist to get full, 
wie angle view with a full 180 degree 
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Tidewater Audio Visual Center 


617 W. 35th St. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Ideal Pictures 
219 E. Main St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Call your Ampro 
Audio Visual Dealer 
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adjustment on each wing. This con- 
version mirror sells for $2.95 com- 
plete and is installed without tools in 
a few seconds without discarding or 
covering the existing interior mirror. 
Entire unit is triple chrome plated and 
the mirrors are non-glare type. For sale 
by accessory dealers, car dealers, 
garages and service stations. (Life- 
time Auto Accessories Corp., 1816 
Boston Road, New York 60, N. Y.) 
How to Make a Little Go a Long 
Way will add fun and save dollars 


and cents on the next trip to New 
York City. In 64 pages it describes 
over 175 attractions. There are de- 
scriptions of more than 60 absolutely 
free attractions, such as movies, plays, 
lectures, socials, forums and sports 
events, 40 similar inexpensive activi- 
ties, 40 low cost restaurants and 20 
no cover, no minimum charge night 
clubs. Cost $1.00. Mail order only. 
Young’s Research Service, P. O. Box 
72, Gracie Station, New York 28, 
New York.) 
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DOLCOWAX 


for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 






GROWS BRIGHTER 
UNDER TRAFFIC! 


DOLCOWAX is a pre- 
mium-quality floor wax 


for general use, sold with ~\ 
the guarantee that, regard- %,) 


less of price, ne competing 

floor emulsion wax qwill eut- 

wear it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 
WAX leaves a beautiful, lustrous 
film, hard and durable, which actu- 
ally improves in lustre under foot 
traffic. 


DOLGE has a floor finish for ewery 
specific purpose. If you have a 
special floor maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man will gladly 
demonstrate the correct finish. No 
obligation, of course. 
































FOR 


FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 











WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











































FOR YOUR SUMMER 
TOUR! 


WE OFFER 


Three personally conducted tours: 


21 days—DEEP SOUTH and 
MEXICO—July 5-25 


26 days—CALIFORNIA and the 
GOLDEN WEST—June 
28 - July 23 
14 days—NEW ENGLAND and 
CANADA 
—June 14-27 
August 2-15 


(North Carolina State College 
offers up to six semester hours 
for those who desire this credit. ) 


Reservations must be made early. 
Write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 
P. O. Box 5125 
State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 




















GLANCES AT NEW 


Teen-Age Tales, Books | and 2, by Ruth 
Strang and Ralph Roberts. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York 14, N. Y. 
248 pages, each book. 

Materials that students can and will 
read are found in Teen-Age Tales. While 
written on a sixth-grade level of reading 
difficulty, their level of interest parallels the 
maturity of high-school students, An at- 
tractive format appeals and the story ar- 
rangement helps the student to overcome 
his dislike of reading. 


Mathematics for the Consumer, Re- 
vised, by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 
Raleigh Schorling, and John R. Clark. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 438 pages. $2.76. 
A terminal course in general mathe- 

matics helpful in presenting in the class- 

room the kind of real-life mathematics 
soon to be faced by the high school senior 
in the non-academic course, this book gives 
real meaning to the development of arith- 
metic processes on an adult level. Major 
changes have been made in the Revised 

Edition to bring prices of commodities 

into line with present-day conditions and 

to give up-to-date information on Federal 
taxes, U. S. Savings Bonds, and Social 

Security regulations. 


Science in Daily Life, by Francis D 
Curtis and George Greisen Mallinson. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 
570 pages. $3.96. 

Simple in style and vocabulary and up- 
to-date in content, Science in Daily Life 
is a practical, modern text in general 
science. It is well balanced between the 
physical and the biological sciences, and 
provides a well-balanced background in 
science which boys and girls need. for un- 
derstanding our modern world. 


Functional Mathematics, Books | and 
2, by William A. Gager, Mildred H. 
Mahood, Carl N. Shuster, and Franklin 
W. Kokomoor. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York 17, N.Y. $2.96 each. 
Specifically written to implement the 

recommendation of many curriculum ex 

perts that every high school student should 
be required to take functional mathe- 
matics in both the ninth and the tenth 
grades, these texts also provide the mathe- 
matics that all high school students need 
to become mathematically competent. Book 

1 distinguishes between an exact number 

and an approximate number; develops in 

detail the concepts of precision, significarit 
digit, and accuracy; and applies these con- 
cepts in computations involving approx- 
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imate data. Book 2 introduces the concept 
of possible error and the relationship be- 
tween size of angle and number of signifi- 
cant digits. 


College Psychology, by Warner Brown 
and Howard C. Gilhousen. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 11, N, Y. 507 
pages. $3.75. 

This text is designed to be used in one- 
semester introductory courses in psychol- 
ogy. The objective is to inform the be- 
ginner about matters with which psycholo- 
gists are concerned and to supply him with 
ideas and ways of thinking that will en- 
able him to communicate effectively in 
psychological terms with his fellow stu- 
dents, instructors in college, and with in- 
formed people generally. 


Geography in Our Modern World, by 
Minna Colvin and Woolf Colvin. 
Cambridge Book Company, New York 
13, N. Y. 448 pages. $.86. 

Eleven geographical units emphasize 
broad economic and political concepts as 
well as detailed geographical information, 
available to economic geography classes in 
a new inexpensive paperbound textbook. 
An impressive characteristic of the text is 
the continual emphasis and proof through- 
out the book that modern democracy has 
proved preferable to monarchies of the 
past and to totalitarian tyrannies of the 
present. 


Preface to a Religious Philosophy of 
Living, by Ezra Frantz. Pageant Press, 
New York, N. Y. 246 pages. $4.00. 
Here is a book that makes clear the true 

meaning of democracy and religion. It 

shows the reader how, by emphasizing the 

welfare of his neighbor, he can achieve a 

meaningful future for himself. 


Tape Recording, by Louis A. Leslie. 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 67 
pages. $1.00. 

This is said to be the first complete 
and authoritative book for teachers on the 
use of tape recording in the business edu- 
cation classroom made nationally avail- 
able. Written as a teacher’s handbook, it 
contains step-by-step, detailed informa- 
tion on how tape recordings can be used 
to increase both the teacher's effectiveness 
and the student's understanding in a wide 
range of classroom situations. Included in 
the book are chapters on the use of tape 
recording in classes in typing, shorthand 
and transcription; office practice; distribu- 
tive education; bookkeeping; business 
law; general business and teacher traini1g 
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Finding Favorites, by Bernice E. Leary, 
Edwin C. Reichert, and Mary K. Reely. 
B. Lippincott Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
vis is the third in the Time to Read 
series and contains interesting groupings 
of favorite stories, easy to read and illus- 
trated in color. 


Elementary School Science and How 
to Teach It, by Glenn O. Blough and 
bert J. Huggett. The Dryden Press, 
w York, N. Y. 
Prepared for use in courses which com- 
bine methods of teaching science with a 


PP Dy 


survey of science subject matter, this text 
consists primarily of material which the 
teacher needs in helping young children to 
The 


subject matter is essentially nontechnical. 


find the answers to their problems. 
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The Challenge of Democracy, by Theo- 
dore P. Blaich and Joseph C. Baum- 
gartner. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 752 pages. 
Revised. 

In this course the primary objectives 
are to develop a knowledge of our present 
democracy, to promote an understanding 
of democratic ideas as applied to present 
problems, and to encourage an attitude of 
personal responsibility in support of the 
ideals and institutions of democracy. 
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Exploring Literature Old and New, by 
Ethel M. Orr, Evelyn T. Holston, 


Stella S. Center. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 654 pages. 
$3.00. 


Another volume in the series, Reading 
Today, arranged for students at the high 
school level to furnish reading material 
that is both enjoyable and informative 
and at the same time supplies well- 
organized exercises for the development of 
desirable reading skills and habits. 





Delicious and Unusual Treat 


you find useful 


Individual, Delicious Bunny Desserts 


Something new and that delights everyone are these tasty, individual 
desserts. The rabbit is melted chocolate molded into tempting gelatin base. 





If you are looking for 
something delicious, 
inexpensive and that 
is really novel for a 
dessert or refreshments, here may be 
just the thing. There is nothing dif- 
ferent or new about the ingredients 





So easy—not even any cooking to do. And the cost, almost nothing. 


Note: With these handy 
bunny molds, by just 
using melted chocolate 
you can make tasty, 
little rabbits for candy, 
cake decorations and 
for gifts. 








but the simple, new way 
of putting them together. 
Even the cute bunny 
molds cost little. Easy to 
get, too, because all you 
need do is to order them 
by mail. 


For delicious 
recipe and 
9-piece 
bunny- 
mold set including a 
bunny cookie cutter—50¢. | 








WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


IF INTERESTED 
IN MAKING THIS 
RABBIT DESSERT 


FOR 9-PIECE Bunny Mold Set of 
extra heavy aluminum, coming 
complete with easy, tasty recipe; 
8 individual molds 3'4"x14" and 
bunny cookie cutter 4”x 3”. 

send your name, address and 
50¢ to MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Postage prepaid. 
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idere ts l Selvtite as you have 
hoped to teach it “er 


A NEW BASAL SERIES 


ScrENCE FOR WorK AND Ptiay, Grade 1 
ScrENCE FoR HERE AND Now, Grade 2 
ScrENCE Far AND Near, Grade 3 


Books for Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation 


Write the Heath office 
for further information on 
HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


VirciniA REPRESENTATIVE: RicHARD H. MARSLAND, 









HERMAN AND NINA SCHNEIDER 


need no introduction. Their many articles and thei: 
tremendously successful trade books have set this 
husband-wife team at the top in elementary science. 


Watch the sparks fly when children and science meet 
—the Schneider way. 
round-eyed over these colorful books full of exciting 
things to do. See the Schneider magic in action. This 
blend of easy reading and challenging material will 
keep your classroom humming. 


at) a Atvatl ee Company 
( 


703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


Your boys and girls will be 











64b. Rails Across America A 16- 
page cartoon narrative tracing 


the growth and development of 
(As- 


OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


America and its railroads 
sociation of American Railroads) 


65b. Trailways Tour Folders In- 

cludes two-foot pictorial map of 
folder of 
itineraries and rates for 11 dif- 
ferent tours of U. S. and Mexico; 
and folder on ‘“‘package” sight- 
seeing tours of famous localities 
in U. S., Havana, and Nassau. 


Advertisers in the Virginia Journal 
offer you up-to-the minute material U. §S 
which we believe you will find useful sadly ad 
for personal or professional use. To 
insure having it when you want it, 
order at once. Orders for items listed 
in previous years cannot be filled. 
Watch all the advertising as well as 
this column to keep up on material so 
easily available to you. When you are 


in full color; 





in a hurry, write the advertisers direct. (National Trailways Bus Sys- 
The coupon below will be useful in " 
ordering several items. tem) 
USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 1953-54 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon 
is for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 





64b. 65b. 23b. 36b. 33b. 16b. 63b. 75b. 
PU es 6 66 Merete Sy OW owner boe ve ebiiace pied ebive ¥> Gene 
SP ae SS eee Ce tr Bic. 44.5 <6 os 
i a OME, to cs cb co's Noe cis ne bo heme eel c ales oa. tp 
DS I remem rire re orc es 
RN fee Sls aes ods cos 0 oo sine a0 codae CADE SP aS 
Enrollment: Boys ................- i 








€3b. 


7 Sb. 





How to apply for a Summer 
Job—supplies information on the 
types of organizations that seek 
extra help during the summer 
months, and a iist of more than 
150 kinds of jobs that may be 
found in such _ organizations 
throughout the United States. 
Also supplies information on 
where and how a list of Summer 
Employers may be obtained for 
the 1954 Summer Season. One 
copy to a teacher. Not available 
after May 1, 1954. (National 
Directory Service) 
Curriculum Correlation 
Chart links the basic readers now 
being used in your classroom 
with the correctly graded supple- 
mentary books the child enjoys 
reading. It does this through a 
series of charts, prepared by ex- 
perts, which analyze the interest 
themes of more than 300 recom- 
mended books. The charts show 
how these books integrate, by 
subject and grade, with the read- 
ers you now use. It is a lovse- 
leaf booklet, 12 x 9 inches in 
size; $4 pages. (E. M. Hiale 
Company ) 
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Don’t even 
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of buying a new 





until you’ve seen 


the most dramatic step forward in school 
bus safety since Wayne pioneered 

the industry’s first all-steel body in 1930. 
Demonstrators available soon for your 
inspection. Designed by 18,000 

experts, it’s the Bus Body the 

Buyers Built! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Summit and Norfolk Streets 
Richmond 11, Virginia 
Phone 6-1507 





SCHOOL 
BUS 
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NEED CLASSROOMS 
QUICKLY — ECONOMICALLY ? 


All Steel 
Frame 


Fire 
Safe 


Quickly 
Erected 


o 
Economical 
a2 


Low 
Maintenance 


— Z ss . a. 
ens ikon eT PE Ges 


8-Classroom Addition to John Tyler School, Portsmouth, Virginia. Includes 2 restrooms, 


plumbing, heating, tile floors, blackboards, bulletin boards, shelving, shades, lockers, approx. 
$6,000.00 per classroom. J. Binford Walford & O. Pendleton Wright, Architects. 


STRAN-STEEL FRAMING IS EASILY ADAPTED TO PERMANENT AS WELL 
AS TEMPORARY TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION (AS ABOVE) WITH EASE AND 
ECONOMY. 


oy —Call or Write— 


Ss K. PARKER, INC. ARLINGTON LIGHT STEEL 
E “a STRUCTURES, INC. 


320 S. SIXTH STREET 
ARLINGTON 2, VIRGINIA 


Phone Otis 4-8466 





AUTHORIZED STRAN-STEEL FABRICATING DISTRIBUTORS 





LET US ASSIST YOUR ARCHITECT 
































